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L - that Tranſlates an rr on 
IL Boo as be reaps the Pleas 
fare and advantage Improbiug bis 
Hxomledge in wo Languages, att 
© imprinting the Senſe. and Subjat 
more deeply in bis own Mind's 
ſo he des as true a Servire o \the 
Public as the firſt Vriter: Clcerb 
and the greateſt Men of a Age 
have been mou d. by ſuch Coni- 


25 * 
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dierations to beſtom ſome labour im 


| Tranſlating; and have giden it ſo 


much Nepatation and Authoxity 
by their examples, hat Thope:ſuch 
4 One as [| am needs uo other 


* 
1 * . 4 « 
4 8 
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1 The Tranflacor's 1 
* to Tuſtify my J. ranſlating an 


Author whoſe. Thoughts ought not 


10. be conſin d to one Language and 
whoſe Wi i1ings have met withſo Ge- 


7 neral an Aprrobation i in the Origt- 5 


nal, and have been ſo often reprine 


ted with, reat Applauſe i in France : 


ani HO Find os 


T chuſe to begin vic this ſmall 
85 Valume-of Ledders: by.reaſon of, the 
gteumn Variety of Subjdcts that are 
\ bagndied in hot. and the eaſy and 
Natural manner in which they are 
=; 1 bis. I hope, may 5 4- 

| grab ta all: ſorts of Readers, 5 
and prove an uſeful and innocent 


Amuſement in a time of War and 


vers of Anowledge cannot give the 


Time or Attention, neceſſary for 


55 long and: laborious Studies... 


| Large and Accurate Ti reatiſes | 
. are i only AIRS Cahn and Se- 


80 0 aan a nd rene . 


: * 2. 
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Diſtraction, when the greatefl Lo- 


ere ice i oc. 
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| rene times of Peare and Orier. 
Var is as Mortal an E nemy to 


Learning as to Laws. and, Com- 
merce. C alamities.. and: loſjes0 of : 
Blood and 75 reaſure; bring. & amp - 

on Men's Spirits. . he meaneft | 
Tradeſman then turns Poltix i Hams 
and. Railing and: Revenge is the 


Univerfal” 2 tudy.: It is not my 


buſineſs to Knew with 5. tate A, 


| fairs, or to diſpute the: Laifulneſs 


/ War among Chriſtiaus; ButJ 
own I am not an Admirer.. . 
State of Mar, and, ſmce ſo- many | 
Precautions are neteſſary, in 155 — 
Judgmentoof all good Men, 10% n RE, 
fp. a War firſt as Layfid, «and 17 LY 
#s Prudent, I hope I may ſay: hon 
Bleſſed are the . Peace-Makers\ 
I am ſorry that. the Accompliſhs - 
ment of Efaiah's Propheſy is , 
| et come; and I long extremely. to 
ſee the happy Metamorphoſis o 
tar Swords and $ 2 into mor 
085 . 4 e 


| The . Tranſlator's 4 
harmleſs and 1 more ſeſul lulru. [| © 
ments. EP A 
During this diſmal 7, umlt- of 5 
Mar and Confuſion, that which 
cheats and mheedles us nds 
hHandſomly into a little knowleage, 
may be. the moſt acceptable. We 
muſt - amuſe our ſelves the beſt way 
we can, and be contented with light || © 
and eaſy Diſhes, when our Stomach + 
i not in 4 Condition o receive 
more ſolid. Nouriſhment.” Mon- 
taizne, or Voiture, in this Caſe, 
' may be more feaſonable than Ar- gh 
ehumedes, or Plato ; and the com\ || © 
| prehenſrve Variety of ſhort Effays 5 

an Inſtructing Letters, may af bi 


ford more Pleaſure than the pres, | © 
found and excellent & Speculation i. % 
. Sir Iſaac Newton, or Docon 
Chey nei. N 180 
of "Theſe Letters of our 8 ben | 


ing written to a Lady, on —_— | 
of | her own C hoofing, were e gud MN 


| 2 Plecſant and cel 'the 


= neſs, encreus his Por i ol 
be efteen every _ 


manner. Hain and Marufu or. 
ions, inan ed 
Dreſs” For "that is he e 

-vRule, at Piſent.\ bf thei? 
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i | —"_ Wa hens | 5 Wells f to. 
Iaſtruct. And the happy Mixture 
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Utile Dulci, has always be erb- 
idered "as" the. maſt x perfect" con. 
-poſition.” 0 Hodel an C. -» Yon. j/ 

The firſt thing that diftihgntf8d 

Monſieur I Abbe de Bellegarde . 

vas his Treatiſe Sur lc Ridikule, 


oon Pidiculouſneſs, bπ. * Faris 


ways by which | Mem "BYPoſe* er. 
*Jelves, and *how to void ol. 
other which he wrote ph] OH- 


bf he Publik fo 
K thing that bears Iv De 
5 "Lexrers are Wri tten III ehe N 
v Spirit, nel in the de, 7 1 
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Elo garn be 70 be Clear ii\Per- 
* 8 and ſo to ſpedk as to — 
A by every body. In 


Sa The. 1 Tianſlator's * 
Foo or his Point, one may fafely | 
fax: Mar France is in the Right, 
Sr = very Uſe and Deſign ß 
Heri being to expreſs our Ihoughis, 
=] e lac, who makes himfelf ff 
"moſt eaſily 3 hs bee - 


| weſt. Aff Kxpreſſi on. 

[12 900115 1623} off 5 B ud 1 3 
= Slut great 1 and. 715 FM Fe 
_ 21 the Roman Eloquence choſe 40 
e. Kedundant rather then Obſcure. 
_ - -\dorara.: approves the Maxim tho 
=_ . Sages wat * Ss Extreme on the 


OP. age re by ck is yp Oo , 
\tht) e-Clear. and Gentle Stream 
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ly | cok: Aale „ e. upon © "other | 
Fm, | Subjects. l 
F 5 I hade 7 this vphanticular, Re 


WW + \ fleftion, both for our Authors ho- 
If nor, and "likewiſe:.to juſtify my t. 
;- | - Tranſlation: He ſpeaks Plain, and + 
| + Intelligible; and I hade endeavour d 
faith 720 to Imi tate him, without 
r the leaſt ſtraining for Ornaments 
to or Arti * Beauties. Vriting and 
e. |  Pleading and ©: Preaching; being 
o Ini tatibus and Piftures of fumi- 
Ta liar Converſation; that which” :is 
nm || - moft eaſy and natural is moſt agree=. 
is able to: aff ' Perſons, but eſpecially © 
= a0: the I Judge: And it is 
| poſſible . that either: a dark and 
= | + 222 Air, or, 4 gaudy : dreſs, 1 
to can be Ornaments in 4 Copy, .-\4 
e which are Deſormiries in the. i- 
of | inge Daly vil el ee 
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The Tranſlators 1 
fits own Natura]! \Dreſs, than: 
when it is trickt up for the Stage 
with Powder and Patchiand Pan- 
+ Zing. and all the Urnaments of | 
Cleopatra. And. fince\ I have 
ade this rompariſon, pray let me 
fortißj it bysuo leſs an Authority 
vrhan that Cicero, who thought 
he could not give alhigher Cha- | 
\rafer of ſome af the \beſh, Writings || - + 
nofbis: "time; than that hey were || 
Ornata, hocipfd quod Ornamen- | 
— ata feglexorant; & uts̊lulieres, 
Ades dene Olerc, quia dhil ole- 
b bant, videbantur: Beautiful and 
„Well adorn d: pecauſ they neg- 
b. lected C Ornaments as thoſe Wo- | 
mien ſmell beſt, who mel of 
3 Nothing: Amun 98 15). 
u was the: opinion of Socrates, 
lo Zhat every Man is Eloquent-eno 5 1 
| Oanithat mhirh he undet/iands. V is . 
b” vpwircoboaghts re Cleur, aui his in- | 
Vrention Rae, be wil find 10 great | © 
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nh way 


ho 


he 
Wd 
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q prin and Artificial \-ways\rof 
| ary And Cicerà Mingstu 


v1 Elaguence. Al that I advance 
3 


H be does it, the better; and that 
mherewer ane is perſwaded of auy 
Iuuth iu his own breaſt, the pro- . 
pereſr and moſt beautiful Eloguenig 3 

* fanpoſtbly uſe to Ne ware whes, 2 


E tr, > AT 
— "8h, expreſs his mind. to 


| ] 5 otbeys. Either Ignorance | wig) 


SAY moſt: : Commonly: the Source of 


48 demonſtration that Muss Was 
an: :honeft Lawyer: vnd a man. of 


1 Tm: "Dixit Mucius more ſug, 


nullo appataru, Pure & Dilucide. 


Muc ius pleaded: in his own: Stile, 
Without aun Ornament bur that 


of Purityxaixc Clearneis. N 
But I gory] nt : be t ought to 


fondemn: the; proper an oppoſe 


Beauties of > Exprefſion; or an ba- 


is lan this. Ihat where a Man 
has any thaughts that -are worth the 
Communicating. the more Natural. 
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: I ane * 1 4) 


The © Tedtiflitor "Mt 
Fr 8 theſe R eaſons diftinfHy be. 


Co, in their natural force 


3 2 7 8 which _— was 
Mo Nenn d . For being truly con- 
vin d, and entering 7 5 hy and 
clearly into his own Subject, he can 
be ar no gros doſs ro in the chan= | 
els of conveying his eee 70 b. 
mers. Morde naturally flow into 
Ar Idas, with every Object; and 
N they are: obedient, 44 rtauy to = 
call d out, to Execute: their Dffce. 
_— a be ommAd, For, as Mr. h 
3 Dryden ys 3 he wants worth 1 
ao dates ndt praiſea Foc, that * 
dle krench rem 10-Excell in this 4 
8 "rm 'ofsGlearneſs and Perſpicuity 1 
of Hrpreſiuv n Iheir greste Me. || £ 
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A ̃ ſervile and Laborioas Indus, 
n in hammering our Notions, and. 
70. Cromd and Ramaſs a great deal 

of meaning into à little Compaſs; 
is a very needleſs Torture to tha 
Author himſelf, but creates a much 
1 greeter to the Reader, who: muſt 
Stare, and Meditate, and Revolue, 
and wants: 4 Microſcope to diſcover, 
and unridle the e .and Myſte-\ 
rtous Compaſition. © oo 
I do not deny that the French; 
have a great many 1rijling Wris 
ters, and there are too many ſuch; 
in all vriting Countries; tho ing 
dleed nothing can be more Impertis, 
nent than to teaze and amuſe the: 
Reader with a multitude of words, 
which tho every one of them ſing- 
yet all put together, expreſs onlyſome 
Airy nothing or a Trifle. But that is 
the fault of the Underſtanding, and 
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Fa u. from upring ou Neighbour's 7 


* ber of Perpitui — / 
=. Jian both:.\xmark vas Fen | 
4 y wholefome hum 4 Piece of--C heeſe, 5 | 
ond not ſo much chang 
| Natural Quality and Smeetneſs. 


WhipCream: ig Cream 


from ar 


But the Frifling Authors of gar 
60 euntry come not under the preſent 


Conſideration: Aud I would not 1 


have the beſt of. their Writers out- 


 Jhine our own, in any kind of Per- 
fection. The Romans had very 


L much theſame.Opinion of the Greeks 


as we have now of the French 


per they Studied with the utmoſt. 


Application to imitate the Swen 
neſs and Perſpicuity. of. their Lan- 


8 guage andi the greateſt of theRos 
man\Orarorgwere bred>in Greece 
and form i bysthe Greoian' Maſters. 


of Eloquence und Learning. Our 
Natural Herſion Voes an binder 


Heir gs their Faſbions of 
N 5 C loathes, 


* * * 
v3 
. 4 
* F 4 
q * 
3 9 
is 
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Treface 8 
0 Burke dar the greateſ part” of 


' their'othir Trifles; and pray why+ 
| fold, we be aſbam s to Initiate 


them in more res and ſolid 


Matters? 
Ido not def Fon the leaft lrjuflice 


20 the Merit of ſome great Maſters 

| of Expreſſion and Eloquence in the 
Engliſh Langage, the C ompariſon 
1s only of the Generality of the two 
Nations. After the Reſtoration of 
Right and 5 enſe and Good Breed- - 
Ing and Politeneſs with the Politeſt | 
Prince and moſt Arcompliſh d Gen- 


tleman in Chriflendom, ſuch a Mo- 


ble Conſtellation of Lights appear 4 
in this Country, that it might tru- 

oy be ſaid, without vanity, that the 
C 2 of K. Charles, ſo far to the 


North of Rome, was nothing in- 


feriour 10 that of Auguſtus, inthe 


Seat and Splendor of the Empire. 


Nor is it eaſy to. imagine how the 
Wit .of Man is * ro out. do our 
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3 Buck vg "Our Mulgrarcs, 

= Orc. Aera, our Drydens and 
i. 3 3 5 eſtrang es 3 Or in other Spheres, 
1 our Finches, our Sprats, our Til 


4 0 it 3 be: (od hs; ods. 
TOR ality had- juftly endeauour d. 
10. n. * Perſections; or that. 
8 0 \ 9 1 of Shi-- 
tr Me. were 
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. Preface. 1 
$ dare de iſ in their omn breaſt, ana 


in their ſere 


conſult and promote the real Good 
1 end Pleaſure of Mankind. Some 
who can riſe to the ſublimeſt height f 
ht, without either going 
br, or thundering. Some 
who can Jing our Battles with be 
me Spirit with which Cæſa 
| fox fought, and with the ſame Clearneſs 
Preſence of underſtanding.” 
hes both. « Homer and a Ho- 
C | United in one Per- 
ſen. Aud if I point at Mr. Prior 
for 2his Occaſion, it is not 70, ta o 
Nl off from the Merit of others, but 10 
xcite them the more to ſupport ; 
46 he does the Credit and Lire 
of the Age and Nation. i 
Having once mentioned | thiS \| 
= Quality of C Tearneſs and Pe. | 


Iu. Writing, 5 the nature 
to this Di feſ⸗ 


ef thou 
ent of 


race happily 


7 


1 800 


he 


bjieft led ni 


1 ut _ to return ts our 
a "= 


ne and liberal Soils 


1 


Au- 


The Tranflacor' 8 Þ 
Author. As his Expreſſion is plain 
and eaſy, his Obſervations are Na- 4 
tural and Juſt. They are drawn \ 


from! the true and proper Fountain, ' A 
a great kronledee of the. World and, g 


Mankind [ 
55 3 IP 9 ö 5 4 
Fer erugtions, of that 8 are : 
1 5 Tparably more uſeful to all forts 15 


eaders. than the more .refnd | 


he 


1 
4 otians, 0 of. By erence: and & Specula- Te 
lion. Ihe wh bole - Courſe: of: our | 1 
Life; 574%. the” utmoſt Car and 1 
Gand | 

7 


and | 
the: moſt mature. Papas are 
to the : | | 6 

455 1 


E348 43 even. 27% all ur 
4 10 0 0 4 we 72 14 


TIN 70 


Nee 1 
to the C "ompany of Senſes and Paſ- 


ſiaus, is a bottomleſs Abyſs and 


Source of Error. But he is the 


3 hap pie eff and wiſeſt Man who at- 
7] tains to the greateſt perfection in 


this Knowledge of himſelf and of 


| Human Nature. Tet perhaps, 


Monſieur de la Rochefoucault's 


3 Maxim may be very true, That 


the greateſt part of Mankind are 


made Unhappy by Reflection. 
But pray whoſe fault is that ? To 

J fee our Errors, without correcting 
them, is only to ſee and hate ous 


oN De for mity, and to render. us 
more Guiliy and Inexcuſable. The 


"Beaſts are happier, in their Indolent 


aud Stupid Inſenſibility. 
n all that our Author has Writ, 
tho his chief deſign is to obſerve 


| the Errors of C onverjation and th. 


improve Civil Society; and tho. 
there-is a, peculiar Freedom! in all 
his\\Reflexions, yet his Maxime 


KY Qu | are 


4 


The Tranſlator's | 
are ſo far from being inconfiftent | 
with the ſolid Rules of Morality 
or Religion, that, on the contrary, 
he keeps thoſe ſtill in his View, and 
never Varies from that -Compaſs. 
There cannot be a more abſurd 
Miſtake than to imagine that a 
well bred Man muſt k a Liber- 
tine, Immorality is an Affront 
done to our Higheſt Superiors ; a 
contempt of the Laws of God and 
Man ; and therefore can there be 
4 more brutal piece of Ill breed- 
V 
I have juſt now obſerv d that 
there is a peculiar Liberty in our 
Author s Reflexions : And indeed \ - 
there is one kind of Liberty which 
perhaps may recommend him par- | 
ticularly to Engliſb Readers, as it 
has done to the Dutch; becauſe it | 
is what we do not expect from a | 
French- man: For we conſider them 
all to be Slaves, as well in _ 


- 


Pref ace. 


ynderſtandli ng as their Condition. 
Mom this Author not only takes all, 
occaſions, but ſometimes goes out 


| Of his way, to ſpeak of the Natu- 
ral Freedom and Equality of 
Mankind; of the Origin of 


Kings, and how Men came to 


z ſubmit to Maſters; of the Fit- 
3 nc6 of Woman for Govern- 


ment; of the Injuſtice of Ex- 


cluding them from it, and where 
that has been done in ſome 


places, that perhaps it will not 


be of long Duration, and that 


Natural Right may again pier 
vail; Cc. 

"Camp: of tle Dofri ines, iow 
would think might be proper to be 
Preach d.at Amſterdam, and ſome 
of them at London, rather than 
xt Paris. Ver there he has pub- 


tifbd them, not only with. ſafety, 


but with 'R, utation. One that 


has not liv d ſome time in France, 


23 * 


« 


The Tranſlator 5 


i to have a Ore extenſive Acquaini- | 


tance than our Travellers common- 
ly uſe to have, Fancies that 'a 
French Man | dares not open his 


Mouth about Government, but in 
the Obſequions Stile of $ Iavery. But 


this is a wery great nitele tho” 
a very Vulgar one. No people in 


the World ſpeak. more freely, tho 


they do it- not in Scurrilous Lan- 
gage, not with ſound of Trumpet. | 


Tt is true, Vnriguing or Acting ir 
dangerous; but as to Diſcouiſe 


or Speculation, Henry the 4b 


Maxim is ſtill in Force, Do this 


freely on Government like other 


dition ; and the Preſent King is 
not yet ſo Zealous as Tiberius was 


who puniſhed a Roman for ſpeak- ; 


ing ill of ee 
N 


'T 14 1 


Pay their Taxes? Then let tllem 
tal as they pleaſe. They reaſon q 


Men, tho without Railing or Se- 


Ii this Point, as the Women of 
Fe Their C apacity is nothi 


Preface. k, 1 
"hiſs. ae having been writ 
175 the Uſe of French Ladies, I 
ball think it a Happineſs if my. 


FE e 70 render them into 


N 


122% Vfeſadlec, % o Wombn 


] ſhould not have the ſame c 64 185 * 


and Deſire of Anomledge, \gnd be as 
14 onſt erable and as ieh Been] | 


Inferiour. and they might have the 
| fame Advantages of Improvement 


8 if Vulgar Miltakes did not forbid 
them the uſe of thoſe Opportunt- 
© ties, and if the Tyranny of C uſtom 


did not Condemn them to more 
trifling and dangerous Occupatie 
ons. A juſt and firm W 


vould ſoon ſurmount Ihe Val gar Ob. 


jections. They value themſelves on 
Imitating the French Ladies in 
4 4 Vance- 


The Tranilacors i 
— my 4 


are they not inſpir' with a more F-, 


noble Emulation? Why ſuffer the 1 
Others to ſurpaſs them in any thing 


that is Honuorable or Uſeful ? $ hall q "A 
one of the greateſt PerfeAions and | F 
Qrnaments of Human Nature be 11 


reckon d a fault or Blemiſh in the J 
he difficulties of their attain- 


ing to knowledge are Imaginary, | 


and the. common Prejudices ang 


ObjeBtions are ridiculogs. Ne. 
thing is mowing Joc that Women } 
of Judgment and Underſtanding 


CY 5 4 
77 Ne by +, 53 
3 f 4 
215 
on 


ive Authority to ſo juſt a deſi 

55 more frequent and bold Wa | 
for which they have ſo illuſtrious | 
Precedents in the French Ladies. 
Amongſt them, knowledge and 
Learning-are in Honor and Repu- |} 
ration. The greateſt part, who have | 
ny Time or Ls poke ftudy | 
ſomething. And great Numbers | 


/ 


5 


4 
+ 2M VB | 


\ { . , 


1 „ 
by «4 | f them, of all Onalities, make 
„ conſid role Peer, «Nv 


| wrroneſs e of . 


ing. 


b 5 utc Mels of Maine, to whom 
our 4 uthor Dedicates theſe Letters, 
is 4 great R eader. and a great. Pa | 
"Learned Men and Learn- 
e Dowager of 


be Conti, 108 owes ſo much vo Nature, 
bas been at Pains to IE B. it 
1-57 Rudy, and Reading „Ihe Dut- 
tl . 

Y, 4 cheſs 0 CRoarbor Na d for 

:d | the bri i ine ſs and. Gqyety of her 
o- 3 Wit an Humour, es well in. her 
en 


Songs, as in her Letters and Con- 
verſation. The Marquiſe de I 


Hopital is known to hade examined 


andcorrected her Husbands moſt ela- 


borate Mathematical Writings and 


Calculations; and to ſbem the re- 


ſpe ſbehas for our Authors ſbe has 


U- "| | ſtudied and underſtands our Lan- 
ve ff guage. Madam Dacicr aſſiſted her 
dy # Ausband in his curious Criticiſms 
rs i 9 the Greek and Latine Authors, 
of 


Mas- 


The  Teapſlkeor' = 3 
Tadel r Hericier bad 1 
ain d ſeveral pri zes of Poęſie e from 4 
715 Acai ies 'of Beaux Eſprits; 
aud was choſen, ſome years ſince, = | 
a Member of. the Society at Tho: q 
| Jouze.* "Whoever pleaſes may read 4 
the Letter 2 Invitation, by Mon- 1 
Hear Laborie, the Secrbtaty, in |. 
name of the Sollen, with her mof F:: 
: Tagenious Anſwer to it, and herac- TT. 
reptation'of 1 that Honour. Ti he Works. | 
of. Madam de Scu of the F _ 
Comteſle de a: Suze; of Madam | 1 
des Houillieres, and of Made- 
moiſelle la Charſe, have > got 7 them = 
Thmotial Reputation, 805 1 
But examples are lnumerable: I 
1 I ſhall Leave this uncommon. Y 
| Subject to the Conſideration of |} ¼ 
our Engliſh Ladics, who I hope will Þ} . 
| avon to bring down the Ex-. 
orbitant Power of France, in this 
point alſo. They have the San i 
rage f a Female-Reign for their 
| Encou- | 


RR — | 
nc oura 3 and nothing is 


» Impoſſible uuner ſuch a Queen 
; Swhoſe Education and Merit, as well 
„ Jas her Birth have fitte Her. or 
; igheſCharafte 'anit- Example 


in every I. hing. 
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Here is no weed of 4 long Preface 
to give an actount of the deſign, 
and the diſpoſition, and the feveral Subjebts | 
of theſe Letters, ar the occaſion of writing | 
them. The Letterg that are addreſi d to 
the Author, are ſo many particular Pre- 
ben. | hat £5. to 

be treated of in the Anſwers, It appears 
that 4 Lady of the Court, who loves Rea- 
ding, and has a Taſte for the Belles Let- 
tres, being obliged to paſs ſome time in 
the Conntry, to repair and adorn a Houſe | 
ſhe has near to Paris, and being appre- || 
henſive of the Lonelineſs of Retirement, 
Tra” fit to as of this Author, Reflecti- 
Pr on ſome Subjects which ſhe choos'd her 
felf, as moſt proper to amuſe and divert 

' her, whilſt ſhe liv'd amonoſi Carpenters, | 
Glaziers and Painters, who wrought in her 
houſe. At firſt ſhe conſider d theſe Letters as a 
mere Amuſement, but afterwards being per- 


[waded 8 


o Fs 
« * "8 
1 2 


2 agrerable to others; ſbe br ga 
4% may” Ur Prins eb 
thing. which are treatell Ia an 
Bu bjetts for the beft Companies ah 
55 Converſation. Beek 00 


en why ſome Women Tbde fo muth r0 rf 
1 is becauſe they know nor 55 The". #h 
2 Maxim, ut firft gh may, 2 70 
Paradox, yet not 

there is nothing in their Unit ſtand 


4 2 and becomes the 4 of their Con-. 
¶ verſation. Whatever they ſee, or hear; the 


the Pablick hes no concern to hear; their 
Intrigues and their quarrels, are ivexhau- 
bible fonds of Diſcourſe. Provided that 
Jou ſpeak only of Trifles, they have endugh 


the contrary, thoſe who know a- great deal, = 1 
| and have their Minas fully ſtor' d with what 1 
1 Solid and Yſeful, do not venture ſo eaſily 


Thoaght, does not ſeem confi 
to be advanc d in good Company, and they —_ 


Thie e Ahers — 


1 faded that they might be Hemer * 


J Keie, 0 Ridiculouſneſs 1 rk 245 » 
2 Mm 


ir more certaige 4 7 
We 
7y thing that | ſtrikes their 8 em 25 


Noiſe that's about them; their pleaſures ; : 
their Chagrine; their dome ſtict fairs which 


to furniſh out the Converſation. But on 


to ſpeak, That which comes firſt into their 
zaerable enough 


rather to be ſilent than to ſay things that are 


a 1 The Ladies therefore may find in 


theſe 


Tc Author's; Preface, | 
theſe Letters wherewith ta entertain one anc- | 
ther with ſome pleaſure, that they may not le 
ch ſpeaking of Gowns. and Petticoats, of | 
ain. and the Weather and a thouſand other, Þ 
| 8 things. .mhich are poor and ridi- 
cloud Subjects, of Diſcourſe. But neither 
Huf one ſet up far Learning in Converſati. 
on. Thoſe who prepare Lore hand what 


| they are to ſay, and come full freighted with | 


Je Phraſes and pretty expreſſions, very of- 
ten become an e with all their tours 
of Elegance. One that wow'd be agreeable, | 
muſt go along with the Stream, and nat 
force the Converſation to that which he 
bad got by heart. In the mean time, when 
one A any uſefull and proper thing to ſay, 
he ought to communicate it to the Com- | 

| pany without any Ceremony, to pleaſe an} 1 

divert them, and he needs not be afraid 
to be thought a Pedant. The 5 abjetts of \ 
theſe Letters are things that are fit for Per-— 

ſons of Quality, who love to ſay and to hear 
what is uſefull and agreeable, ' _\ 
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Sub vec of the roving 


I. 


Herein the True Taſt conſiſts. 
Of deprav'd Taſts. Errors in Taſt 
or Choice, which are to be avoided. 
Some Rules and Obſervations how to 
rectify and adjuſt it, &c. Page 1 
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The TABLE, 
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| Mouſe eur L Abbe de Bellegarde, 
ON SOME | 


A 25 
. 2 


d MORALITY. 


n 


1 * of the Cour of France: 


Firſt Letter. 


— 


— 


Belleg arde, 

81 R, 

T is very true that thoſe who 
have nothing to do, can neither 
be quiet themſelves, nor let others 

alone. Tho” this Me of ours is full 


4 nog of trouble, and ſcems to _ 
C =  -. 


Jourions Points of L EARNING. 


SW ER, to Letters of 2 | 


[= the Lady, 10 Monfiear 2 Au de 


: 40 


on this, of the Nature of a true Taſt. Some 


„ 


pleaſure enough too, yet we find ſo : 
much time on our hands, that often we 
know not what to do with our ſelves. 
In this want of Occupation, I have wiſh- * 
ed to read {omething that's new : And 
having ſcarch'd a lopg time for the moſt 2? 
agreeable Subjects, which may be fit- 
teſt to fill up the Void of my Time, and 
to divert me, I have at preſent Pitch'd up- 


time too J deliberated, as to the perſon 
I would chooſe to write me ſomething 
on this Subject, and as I would not 
fatter you, I ſhall tell you freely that 
pure Chance decided it. We were rea- 
ding, My Siſter and I, to a great Prin- 
ceſs, for whoſe Quality and Merit we 
have an Infinite Reſpect, the Reflect jon. 


you have made on Ridiculouſneſs, and up- 8 
on Politeneſe. We agree d all three, that 'F th 
| You were the Man we wanted. Write ſec 
Vs then ſomething Ou 4 True Tai; On « _ 
depraved Tat; On the means to Governand | 
_ adjuit the Taſt ; On the difference of Taſts, of 
aud their Characters, and from whenee this ry 


| difference proceeds, &c. 


We ask you no exact Diſſertation, in 
the rules of Art; for we deſire nothing 


9 


that requires Mplication : We ſeek on- 
| Iy to be Amuſed. Treat this Subject WF v 
W 


21 


10 


hat 


Ca; 


in 


We 


ng 8 


17 


ret BJ. 
in a manner that's eaſy and by looſe 
Reflections: We care not for Order. 
No, pray, do not put on a falſe Mo- 
deſty. When a Princeſs deſires any 
thing, ſhewill be Obey'd - Bring no 
4 excuſes, for III receive none. No rea- 
#2 ſoning, but do what we defire. We 
would have this, three Weeks hence, 
to divert us in the Journey we areſ to 
make. Pm accuſed of being Impati- 
ent, and it is very true I am, to the 
3 higheſt degree; ſo as to be troubleſome 
both to my ſelf and my friends. I love 
to confeſs my faults rather than be re- 

FX fuſed. And to tell you the truth, I have 
4 der my word to the Princeſs, that I 
# ſhould engage you to do what ſhe de- 
# fires. So acquir your ſelf the belt you 
can, and the ſooneſt. I thank you for 


8 


t the Books you ſent me, they have amus- 


ſed me extreamly. I believe I ſhall be- 
come Philoſopher, for I find a great deal 
of pleaſure in Reading your Tranſlation 
of EpidZerus, tho? I think his Morality ve- 
ry Auſtere. Adieu, gs 


1 
" 
15 


, Sir, 1 am 


Tour moſt Humble Servant, - 


Verſailles; le . Marquiſe de. 
2d. of March, „ Mon. 


4 my _— * ” I 1 * 
* . . 
y . 
« . b . 
k v0 
* * 
5 a 5 
& : ; i 
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. Monſieur L Abbe de Bellegarde's j bt 
ANSWER: 65 


Shewing wherein a True Taſte . 
Y Hor 


Madam, 5 
Muſt tell you very freely that 
I find my ſelf no ways capa- Pri 
ble to ſatisfy you upon ſight, in what me, 
you ſo abſolutely require of me. I To 
am not accuſtom'd to do things ex I ſh 
tempore, and tho' perhaps I ſeem to fat 
Write in a manner that's eaſy, and min 
with ſome facility, yet I can aſſure Yſerv 
you that what I Write for the Pub- 
lick, ceſts me a great deal of Pains 
err. 2 
Lou may be convinc'd of it, Madam, 
when I tell you that before I under- 
take any Work, I Read exactly all the 
Authors that have Written on that 
Matter, Ancient and Modern, Greek 
and Latin. I run over them all, 2” 


=y 
4 


11 ©. 5 | - 

1a my Mind with Thoughts ſuitable 
to my Subject It is the Method I 
A obſerve whe I have a mind to Write - 
So that being at preſent in the Coun: 
try to reſtore my Health, having no 
Books, and tho' I had any, yet being 
z in no condition to Read with any Ap- 
r ; I do not think it is in my 
¹mpo wer to ſucceed in what you demand 
1 of me. Here, Madam, are very Law- 
ful Excuſes, if you would be content- 
| 1 ed with Reaſon. But you tell me with 
an Air of Authority, that you will be 

at 4 en without delay; and that the 
Ja | Princeſs who deſir'd you to Write to 
at me, is not accuſtom'd to be Refus'd. 
4 To this I have not a word to ſay: 
ex © I ſhall Obey you, Madam, I ſhall Write 
to at a venture whatever comes in a 
Si — upon this Subject, Without ob- 
Ire | ſerving of Method, or any exact Re- 
b- gularity; uſing the free and diſorder- 
ly manner I follow'd in the Refle&i; 


ns | I y 

J ons I Publiſhed on Ridiculouſuefs, and 
Jupon Politeneſs, If this can ſatisfy you, 
| ow and well: But if you are not . 
tent, yet at leaſt, Madam, I pray make 
Wome account of my Obedience, and the 
P=plicic Devotion which I ſhall al- 


B 3 _ ways 


he | 4 
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| ways have to whatſoever you ſhall 


this delightful Muſick Night and Day, 


Birds coming near, ſhowd difturb 
him in the enjoyment of the more de- 
' licious harmony of his Frogs. There 


MM . 


pleaſe to Command me. LT 
You have heard it often ſaid, Ma- 
dam, that there is no diſputing of Taſts. 


This Maxim is repeated every moment, 
_ tho? few know well what they mean by ex 


it. Why are we not to Diſpute them, lit 
Seeing there are ſo many odd and de- it 
prav'd ones, and fo many Fools who ſo 
judge amiſs, and chooſe always the of 
wrong ſide ? I reckon, Madam, you do not ha 
much believe this triflingMaxim, becauſe # fol 
you deſire So earneſtly to know wherein dic 
the right Tf? conſiſts, and what it is 
that diftinguiſhes the Good from the 
Bad. You know a Lady, who has a 
pleaſure in Eating the Leaves of the 
Oak, Spaniſh Wax, and Lime and Plai. 


iter. Hiſtory tells us of a Man who Yi 
could not endure the Singing of Nigh- 7 


tingales, but was charm'd with the 
noiſe of Frogs; and that he might have 


he built a Houſe at the fide of a great 
Pitch, in a Wild and rt place, 
Where there were no Trees, leſt the 


are” thouſands of other Inſtances of 
2 commands Fast, 


4% 
„ 
* * 
«#3 


1% 
J lities. It has place every where, and 
it Seaſons every thing. 
ſo common as is believ'd : Thouſands 
of People flatter themſelves that they 
have it very delicate, tho” they only 

follow their Caprices, and their Preju- 
dices. It is almoſt impoſſible to cure 
# ſuch conceited Perſons, becauſe of the 
natural Repugnance we have to own 
that we are miſtaken, and that we 
judge amiſs. But thoſe who have a 
FTaſt truly exquiſite, are not ſo impos'd 
upon by ſeli-conceit, nor blinded with 
the Opinion of their own Talents, how 
extraordinary ſoever they be. A Woman 
of good Senſe, who is very Handſome, 
is very ſenſible of her own Beauty, but 
it is no trouble to her to own that 
there are others not inferiour to her. 
A Man that's a Maſter, and a Judge 


259 ron, 
PY 8 
Gy PISS von” 


7 Tafts as fooliſh and extravagant: And 
zs it poſſible, with any reaſon, to main- 
# tain ſo ridiculous a Maxim, that Taſts 


Aare not to be Diſputed ? 


The Right Taft is of a very larpe 
extent, and ſuppoſes extraordinary Qua- 


But it 1s not 


in his Art, does not conſider himſelf 


our Sentiments 


a Phœnix, and he does Juſtice to the 
merit of others. The true Taſt governs 


and our Ideas, and 


3 


makes 


makes us know and conſider our ſelves. # 4. 
to be juſt what we are. 7 
Can you believe it, Madam, that the e 
Taſt depends more on our Heart and f; 

Inclination, than upon our Underſtand- l 

ing? Tho' the moſt part of Mankind 

are perſwaded of the contrary, But 
it is certain, that generally our Taſt 
follows our Conſtitution, our Byaſs, 
and our Inclinations, rather than our 

Reaſon. And by this means the con- 

duct of our whole Life and affairs is 

full of miſtakes. So that, Madam, if 
you pleaſe, I ſhall tell you my Opi- 
nion of the whole matter plainly in 
two words: I believe our. Taſt is true 

and exquiſite when it is govern'd by * 

Reaſon; and on the other ſide, That 

| thoſe who follow only their Inclinati- 
on for their Guide, have for the moſt 
part a very ill and deprav'd Taft, # 
and in a great meaſure they are like 
to the Beaſts, which act only by In- 
ſtint and Conſtitution, The right 

Taft is the effect of right Reaſon, 

which takes always the right ſide, and 

judges clearly. So that we need not 

wonder that it is ſo rare, and that 

thouſands deceive themſelves when they 

_ yainly imagine that they have it ge $ 
| | ä | ana 
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ves. $ and excellent. But they do not long 


deceive others, and their deciſions ſoon 


expoſe their weakneſs. What I con- 


ſider as moſt troubleſome and ridicu- 


ad- 'lous in them, is, That they will needs 


be Applauded, and abſolutely impoſe 
their Sentiments, how odd ſoever. 
In the mean time, Madam, IT own that 


ſince every Man fees and judges after 


his own manner, and has his own 


Sphere and Extent of Underſtanding, 


we ought to be cautious in condemn- 
ing the Taft of others, tho? it be con · 
trary to our own. If we ſaw the Ob- 
jets in the ſame point of Perſpective, 
and in the ſame Poſition as they ſee them, 
we would think that their Reaſonings, 
and their Deciſions were juſt. Before 


woe condema them, we ovght to con- 
3 ſider all the Reaſons which oblige them 
to judge as they do: And we may be 
miſtaken after all our Precaution. In 
every humane affair there is a different 


Combination of Circumitances ſeen by 
different Perſons, and theſe circum- 
ſtances alter its Nature and Situation. 


Ir is therefore a great Error and Te- 
merity to be too apt to cenſure others 


that judge otherways than we do. We 
— -;,. _ 


expoſe our ſelves, and ſhew our own lat 
ill Taft, by condemning raſhly that of kn 
others. 5 „ nh in 
I remember, Madam, how much you 
ſeem'd aſtoniſhed, when a certain Man 
(of a very obſcure Original, but who 
has made a great Fortune, tho' he has 
but a very ordinary Underſtanding) 
took occalion one day, with a great 
deal of Haughtineſs and Opiniatrety, 
on a Subje he knew nothing of, and 
which is much above his capacity, to 
attack the Sentiments of a Man of true 
Merit and profound Learning, who 
propoſed his Reaſons with great -mo- 
deſty. The Fools applauded the Offi- 
cer of the Treaſury. They were ſtruck * 
with his Noiſe and the Impudence of \ 
his Deciſions. But you, Madam, ſhrug- 
ing up your Shoulders deſpiſed them, 
and you could not enough admire # 
either their ridiculous Taſt, or their 
ſneaking and ſervile Complaiſance. 
It may be faid in general, That e- 
very body has a Taſt for ſomething : 
Even the meaneſt of the People, who 
have no education, and who ſeem te 
be Stupid, Reaſon juſtly on their own 
proper affairs, and appear to be refined 
enough in what concerns their own 
. Inte- 


„ 


— 
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wn flatereſt. The Eſſential Point is, to 
of know ones own Talents, to keep with- 
iin thoſe bounds, and not ro go out 
ou of their Sphere. But whether it is caprict- 
lan Þ ouſneſs, or oddneſs, or error of Taſt, eve- 
ho ry body will needs reaſon on theSublimeſt 

F things, and which are far above their 
g) Capacity. There are Thouſands of ſuch 
at © Perſons, and they may be reſembled to 
y, the Cordonner, who was ſo couſidera- 
nd ble in his Art, that the Famous Apelles 
to Was pleas'd to Draw his Picture. The 
ue |} Shoemaker, who was a Maſter in his 
oO oon Trade, found a fault in the Shooes 
o- ok the Picture: Apelles heard his Rea- 

1. ſons, ſubmitted, and Corrected what 
k was amiſs. But when the Cordonner 

f = . would needs go on, and Cenſure the 

- Figure and Proportion of the Leg; 

„ Fark ye, Friend, ſaid Apelles, you for- 

6e get your ſelf, what you talk of now 

r is above your Sphere. 

5 I think I forget my ſelf too, .- 
dam, and go a little too much out of 
the way, from my purpoſe. But TI 
told you at the beginning, That 1 
would uſe the liberty that's allowable 
in Letters, without obſerving any or- 

der, or conſidering if what I ſay in 
one place would be more proper in 
another; 


Ee 
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another; in ſhort, baniſhing all con- 
ſtraint, and the ſervile exactneſs of a 
regular Method. his. 
Taſt enters into the moſt part of the 7? 
actions of Mankind. It is that which 
determines to one Profeſſion rather tan 
another. Some have a Taſt for Mu- 
fick and Symphony; others who are 
of a brisker Conſtitution love what is 
more Noiſy; Drums and Trumpets 
pleaſe them. If you ſhould ask why # 
10 many follow Employments which 
ſeem 10 hard and rebuteing; no otlier 
reaſon can be given, but that they 7 
follow their Taſt and Inclination, fol- 
they might as well embrace another 
Profeſſion. But indeed they cannot 
choole better than by following their 
Inclination, for generally we have beſt % 
ſucceſs in that to which our Taſt and of 
our Fancy leads us. =: . 
It is the Taſt that Adorns every 
thing. The Productions of Art and 
Invention do excell only in proportion 
to the right Taſt that reigns in them. 3 
"Tis this that raiſes the Worth of a 
Piece of Titian or Carrachio, above the | 
Works of an ordinary Painter, This 
is what makes our de Lulli's m—_ 2 


iT + 


ö 13 
Io much eſteemꝰ' d, that any other ſeems 
languid and dull to us, in nnen of 


r 


Taſt ſhews it ſelf even in trifles. 

Some Women plainly dreſs'd in a Sim- 
Irie ordinary Stuff, only becauſe it is 
1 with a true Taſt, and a good Air, ap- 
- pear better than others who are dreſs d 


in Gold and Embroidery, where the 
2 Taft is not ſo good. Tho! it is difficult 
enough to determine wherein it conſiſts, 

yet we muſt not think that it depends 
only oa Fancy and Imagination. There 
is ſomething of reality. There's a certain 
we know not what, which we are ſen- 
> fible of, which pleaſes us, and which 
we cannot define diſtinctly. Ir is by 


F the Taſt we Judge of Colours, of Smells, 
ol Sciences, of Cloathes, of Buildings, 
of the Productions of Art and Nature. 
ir ſerves us for our Guide, and Con- 
docte us every where. Nature is a kind 
# of Harmony, which by a various com- 
baadon, makes Impreſſion on our Sen- 
fg our Mind, on our Keaſon, and 


4 on our Inclination. Here's the Origin of 
all the Paſſions that are excited by the 
relation that is between our Senſes and 
their Objects: It is this relation and this 
opa, that * the * of 

our 


our Senſations. A certain Combinatica th 
and Proportion of different ſounds, which 
have a relation to our Organ of Hear- 
ing, excites in us that pleaſant Senſation Þ 
which we call Harmony and Muſick ; as 
the right mixture of Meats, and Spices, # 
and Sauces, produces that agreeable 

_ Taft, which pleaſes all Perſons of a good 
os A 
As the Organs are differently diſpoſed # 

in different Perſons, ſo the Objects pro- 
duce different effects on the Senſes. This 
is the Cauſe of thoſe natural Averſions 
which are to be ſeen in ſome Perſons # 
who cannot ſuffer the ſight or preſence ' 

of certain Objects. The ſmell of Snuff, 
| which is become ſo much A. la- mode, and 
which is uſed ſo frequently, even bj 
the Ladies, raiſes Vapours in ſome, '* 
that turn even to Convulſions. The 
Smell of Wine, which rejoices and ftreng- 
thens the moſt part of Men, turns the 
Stomach of others, and throws them in- 
to fits of Weakneſs and Swooning;Cinna- 
mon, and Cloves and Sugar, and Truffles, 
and Champignons, which are in a man- 
ner the life of Ragouts, and give them 
that delicacy of Taſt, are objects of a- 0 
verſion to thoſe who are not uſed to pe 
them; and many can no more * ng 

| them 


ien them than if they were Poyſon, It is 


ich properly in this that one may reaſona- 
ar. bly ſay, that there is no diſputing ol 


jon Taſts, becauſe the ſame objects excite 


28 
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it 
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as different Senſations, according to the 
7 - ©2308 5 . . . 

os different diſpoſition of the Fibres ; and 
— 5 o 

ble that which pleaſes the Taſt of ſome, 


od gives a diſguſt and a pain to others. 1 
3 Here is a piece of Philoſophy, Ma- 

ſeg dam, which I confeſs might very well 

ro. have been ſpar'd. You have been a 


his long time acquainted with all thoſe My- 

ns ſteries; there being nothing Curious in 

ons 

Ce 4 N IE" . 6 

uff. ledge. But it's connexion with our pre- 
ſent Subject, obliged me to mention it. 


5 Not only do Meats and Savours make 
ne, different Impreſſions on different Per- 
he ſons, and even on the ſame perſon at 
ug. different times; But it is very probable 
che that other objects do the ſame on the 
in. other reſpective Organs. Who can ſay 
na- that the Colour which ſeems white to 
„Zone Man, does not appear a quite 
n. contrary Colour to another ? As the 
mi Signal to Battle makes the Cow- 


4. Tard look pale and tremble, but encrea- 
ro {<5 the ardour of a man of Courage. 
aft Ferhaps the Eyes of different perſons 


em Axe 


Des-Cartes or any of the modern Phi- 
loſophers that has eſcaped your know - 


* 


10 


A 
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are like ſo many Glaſſes cut different 
ways, ſo-as to change the colurs .of 
the Objects. | — 
I bere is even as great a difference 
in our Minds as in our Senſes. Two 
Men think differently of the fame ob- 
ject. Thoſe who have a ſtrong and 
refined Underſtanding, have juſt and 
clear Ideas of Things, and conceive them 


as they are in themſelves: But limited 
Underſtandings go no further than 
the Surface of Things. Too Subtile 
Wits refine too much, and evaporate 
in vain imaginations. This diverſity pro- 
ceeds in a great meaſure from the diſpo- | 
ſition of the Organs, and the difference 
of Conſtitution, and of the Fibres and \e 
Subſtance of the Brain. I am much of 
the Opinion of an ingenious Man whom 
you know, Madam, and who has obli- 


ged the Publick with ſo many fine 
Writings. He ſays that the Vivacity, 


the Strength, the Neatneſs, and the good 


Senſe, which are the eſſential qualities | 


of a good Underſtanding, depend very ii 


much on the figure and proportion of | 
the Head ; on the temperament and | 
| ſubſtance of the Brain; on the heat of 
the Bile, fix'd- by the Melancholy, and 
ſweetned by the Blood. The Bile 
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W "Fives the Vivacity and penetration. 
f The Melancholy gives the good Senſe 
nd Solidity. And the Blood gives the 
Pelicacy, and the Agreableneſs. No 
Houbt, all theſe, tho* purely material, 
Fontribute a great deal to the Lite and 
Beauty of our manner of thinking. Whilſt 
he Soul is engag'd and, as it Were, en- 
Floſed in this Maſs of our Body, it de- 
pPends on the Organs; and when theſe 
Drgans are rightly diſpos'd, they are a 
1 great help to the Soul in performing its 
pn Functions. Let one be never ſo 
Freat a Painter, he ſhall make but indif- 
ferent work, if he has not a good Pencil 
Ind a good Light, and ſuch other Ne- 
Recflaries. —_— 
According so theſe Principles, you can 


o 


ſily conceive, Madam, why Perſons of 
Puality, for the moſt part, have more 


Fife, and Wit, and Accompliſhment than 


Poſe of an obſcure Condition. For be- 
des that a good Education contributes 
finitely to Improve and Poliſh the 

ind, it is eertain, that good Food and 
od Drink, which mix with the Blood 
d the Humors of the Body, make the. 
Irts finer, and more uſeful for the O- 
krations of the Soul. The nature of the 
ſlimate too has no IF influence : = 


1 


ſo we ſee that Northern people 2 
are more groſs and heavy, and not ſo 
Ad ive or Lively as thoſe of the Southern 
andEaſtern Countries. Greece and Ital a- 
lone have produced more Great Men, and 
more famous Authors, in all Arts and Scien- | 
ces, than all thereſt of the World — 1 
I know not Madam, if you'll grant 
me this propoſition, for I have heard 
you often ſay, that the works of the 
Greeks and Romans, make not ſo much | 
Impreſſion upon you, nor give you ſoff 
much Satisfaction, as the Writings of 
our own: Nation, which you preferr to 
all others, not only for Order and Me. 
thod, but for the Juſtneſs, and Salt, and 
Delicacy of thought and expreſſion. What. 
ever be in that, Madam, for J ſhall not 
diſpute it with you, yet to be ſure, the 
nature of the Climate is a great help to| 
the perfection of the Mind. What per- 
plexes me moſt in the matter, and which le 
I can hardly comprehend, is, how the 

People of the fame Country have Wit 
and Spirit and Senſe in ſome Apes, and 
yet become weak and dull andalmoſt Stu 
pid in others The Ages of Alexander 
and Auguſtus, and Louis the Great, have 
been happy Ages, and Fertile in extraor| 
e, Men. It ſeems that the Spiri 
. an 


ſay without vanity, that France at pr 
ſent has a very large ſhare, and that not 
only 
and Politeneſs, are more Cultivated and 


Bs ] "7 
and Senfe of the World, goes ſometimes + 
all into one Country, and that the reſt 


of the Earth becomes Rude and Barba- 


rous. But, tho? we ought not to Flat- 
rer our ſelves too much, yet we may, 


0 


Arts and Stences, but alſo Honor 


Encouraged here, than in any other Na- 
tion in Europe. 3 
As the Vigour of Men's minds, ſo their 


good Tafte has its times and Viciſũitudes. 


Not long ago the Taſte in France was very 
much depraved. Affectations of Wit, and 
Points, and Punns, had Baniſhed all good 


| | Senſe. Jingling of words, forc'd Sentences, 
Equivoques, ends of Verſe, Burleſque, and 
dull Ralleries, were the delight of th 


Court as well as of the common ſort. 


Right reaſon was almoſt Buried and ſtifl- 
led under theNauſeous ſtuff of inſipid pro- 


ductions. 
Strugling and Difficulty, before Reaſon. 


And it coſt a great deal of 


and good Senſe, was able to reſume its 
place, and recover its Credit. 

The little care that's taken to form 
he Reaſon of Mankind, is the Cauſe why 


So few have their Taſte refined and ad- 


uſted, We give other Maſters very 
Mow] — : early 


| „ 

early to Children, they are taught to Sin 
and to Dance, to make a Reverence wit 
a good Grace, and to walk with a good 
Air; but the careof forming their Minds 


zs ſhamefully neglected: Very few think 


of that, and this is the reaſon, why the 
moſt part of Mankind follow their Ca- 
prices and the Impetuoſity of a Bizarre 

umor, rather than the light of know- 


ledge and underſtanding, Very few too 


take pains in earneſt, to Cure and re- 


Ctify their Paſſions. Their concern goes 
no further than co find out reaſons, how | 
to excuſe and juſtify them: Or if they 
are forc'd to own that they are in the | 
wrong, they tell you that it 1s not in their | 


Power to do otherways. 


It is, not enough to know, the Duties 


of our Condition: We muſt have cou- | 
rage and Reſolution to perform them. 
But very often we Flatter our ſelves that 


the World cannot reproach us with an 


thing, tho' in the mean time we-expoſe | 
our ſelves by the groſſeſt Faults to the 
publick Cenſure. Vanity and Preſump- 


tion hinder us ſto know our ſelves as we 


; truly are, and to be juſt to our ſelves. 


It depraves our Taſte and our under- 


ſtanding; and our unhappy Selſ- love ſug - 


geſts to us a Thouſand falſe Colours to 
cover our Faults — 


are not bred to the fine and delicate 


Sar | | 


It would be a very Nice and difficult 


4 task to endeavour to reform the Taſtes of 
the moſt part of Mankind. It would 


be neceſſary ro change the whole Tour 


and D poſition of their Minds, and one 
might as well undertake to change the 
treats, and the Air of their Faces. But as 


Art and Care can help our Complexion, 


ſoften and Embeliſh the skin, and take 
cout the Spots; ſo our Minds may be ve- 


ry much Emprov'd and Beautify*d, by 


; removing the prejudices, and by propo- 


ſing to our ſelves the beſt Patterns andex- 
amples which we may imitate ſecurely. 

The habitude and knowledge of the 
World is one of the greateſt helps to the 
forming our Minds. The greateſt part 
of thoſe who are bred at Court, tho' they 
are not always the Sublimeſt Genius?s, 
judge more Soundly of things, and rea- 
ſon more juſt- on every Subject, than 
other men of greater Capacity; becauſe 
they have the beſt models daily before 


their eyes: And a man of an ordinary 


Underftanding, but who. knows the 
World,ſhall ſhine in Converſation, where 
another who has more Wit, and more 


Learning,but.who knows not the World, 


ſhall be quite deconcerted. Thoſe who 
3 and 


4 
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and Myſterious waysof thoſe of a Court, 


know not, very often, what to ſay to them, lar 
wich all their Learning. They have the 


their heads full of Greek and Latin, of Sti 
Syllogiſms in good form, and of Argu- Mi 
ments and Demonſtrations; they know cor 
the fineſt and abſtrueſt parts of Mathe- anc 
maticks, and a Thouſand other things Me 
which have no place in the Knowlege and 
Commerce of the World; But they have 

no Taſte in what concerns the manner 
and decencies of Life and Converſation. 


I have heard you often complain, Ma- 
dam, that the Company of a certain Per- pan 
ſon, who has the Reputation of being a Pin 
very learned Man, is very tireſom and <-P' 
diſagreeble when ever he comes to ſee 15 © 
you. You- find him troubleſome, and FF the 
unſeaſonable, and even ſomewhat ridi : We 
culous. You blame your ſelf for this un- and 
eaſineſs, and you conſider this diſguſt as an mul 
effect of a falſe and Squeamiſh Delicacy : MW by 

But it 1s not you, that's to blame, Madam, 800 
it is your Doctor himſelf. And I'm g- % 
ing to tell you what may ſeem a Para- Self 
dox, that the moſt part of thoſe Gentle- 181 
men, whom we call the Learned, have beſt 
a very ill Taſte ; they judge quite wrong, and 
and their Converſation is dull and nau- dar 


ſeous, unleſs you talk to them of = 


firſt ſour Ages of the Church: Their 
language is an odd ſort of Jargon, and 
X their Converſation ſtiff and unpoliſhed. 
Study begets a Cruſt and Scum on the 
Mind, and gives it a wrong turn, till the 
company of Perſons of Breeding, purity 
and reform it. Better for that fort of 
Mien that t ey had no merit, for know- 
ing nothing of the World and the Art 
of pleaſiing in Converſation, their very 
Merit becomes Officious and Trouble. 
2 ſome. 1 3 

Ihe Science of living in good Com- 
pany, and in the World, is, in my o- 
pinion, preferable to all others. It's pre- 
cepts are few, but the practice of them 
is of difficult Execution, and require 
the utmoſt care and vigour of the Mind. 
= We muſt excuſe the miſtakes of others, 
and take them upon our ſelves; and we 
& muſt hide our reſentment and chagrin 


an | 

y:| by the moſt handſom appearances of 
m, good humour and gayety. To kuow how 
o. 79 live, is to know how to conſtrain ones 
a. helf without conſtraining of others. This 
le- is, in few words and in abſtract, the 
ve beſt means to pleaſe, and the ſhorteſt 
FI | and ſureſt way to gain the good will 
u- of all the World. We muſt learn to 
te MW f{bape and faſhion and mould our ſelves 
rſt „ C 4 to 


[ 24 ] 


to the occaſion, and by an innocent 
complaiſance we muſt frequently 
yield to the Caprices and the ill humours 
or: others. .. i . 

The -extream Nicety of ſome perſons, 
whom every thing offends, is a mark of 


the weakneſs of their mind, which mag- 
e 


nifies the objects and gives chimerical 
cauſes of Chagrin. And it is alſo 
from want of Underſtanding that we 


believe we have Extraordinary merit: 
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That fooliſh Vanity is a kind of Drun- 
kenneſs which hinders Reflection; and 
it produces almoſt the ſame effects as ex- 
ceſs of Wine. We ſee Objects double: | 
We encreaſe and magnify our good qua- 
lities : We ſurpaſs all our Rivals: We 
eſteem our ſelves only, and we deſpiſe 


all the reſt of Mankind. If we are obli- 


ged to own that we have ſome faults, 
we comfort our ſelves by turning our 

Conſideration to our Eminent Perfecti- 

ons. We have an extreme Indulgence iſ 


for our ſelves, but we treat others with 


the Jaſt ſeverity, We pardon Nothing 


and we have a Malicious Pleaſure in 
' ſpeaking ill of thoſe, who have truly 
more merit than our ſelves. 

It is the part of a proud Pedant, and 


not ofa Man of Worth or Breeding, | 


to 
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to cenſure every thing without mercy. 
XX The Criticks are a People without pitty 
or Compaſſion. They are always diſguſt- 

ed and out of humor. It may be fit tocon- 


ſult them ſometimes, but to follow all their 


CGaprices, were to blot out the fineſt parts 
of the moſt excellent Writings Their Sen- 
e ces of Con lemnation are ſo far from be- 
ag the effect of know lege or good Taſte, 
that for the moſt part they proceed from 


groſs Ignorance, from Bizarre humor, or 


Eavy, with en Extravagant ſelf. opinion. 
But ſtill they willneeds Uſnrp a Superiori- 


ty, and they muſt paſs for Maſters, coſt 


What it will. J hey make a Noiſe and a 
Buſtle; and Fools, who cannot diſtinguiſh 
and yet will be Judging, are Blinded and 
Carryed away by the Force of an Impu- 
dentGalimathias. For this is the misfor- 

tune of the beſt Writings, that a few only 
underſtand them, and yet all will Judge 


of them. 

Madam, you are far from this Imper- 
fection. You ſpeak juſt, upon all ſorts of 
Subjects; but you rarely venture to tell 
your own Opinion, unleſs yon be preſs'd 
to it. And when you do, it is with fo 
much Reſerve and Cucumſpeclion that 
it is hard to tell which is moſt Charm- 


ing, the ſenſe and penetration that ap- 


pears 


5 b 


1 F 
pears in your Anſwers, or your extream *# 
Modeſty. Thoſe who have moſt know- 
ledge are the moſt Cautious in giving 
their Opinion; and they ſpeak of the Com- 
poſitions of others with. a modeſt Fear, 
leſt they ſhould ſeem to Magnify their NM. 
_ own Learning or Underſtanding. It is 
a ſign of a good Taſte, not to affect ro 
have more Wit than thoſe we converſe * 
with, if we would have them to be plea- 
ſed with us, and to think our Company 


agreeable. We muſt proportion our ſelves ¶ ple 
to their Capacity, to be oh a Level with Bu 
them, and to give. them occaſions of bli, 
ſhewing what they know. nio 

Tis the Character of a good and ac-¶ pe: 
compliſh'd Man, and who knows how by 
to Live, to Contribute all that's in his ere 


Power to make all the World content 


and pleaſed, and to ſay nothing that may are 
Chagrine others. And therefore there is ¶ ſhe 
not a worſe Talent than that of Raillery, ind 
where it is Biteing or Exorbitant. Per- bar 
ſons of this Temper ſpare not their beſt Po) 
Friends, nor even themſelves. I own 7 
that theSalt of refin'd Raillery makes one MW anc 


of the greateſt Pleaſures of Civil Society, 
but this Salt muſt be diſpenſed with 
great Skill and Circumſpection ; for as 
roo much even of good Salt ſpoils — 
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bett Diſhes, ſo too much and too bitter 
Raillery is a ſure way to make the Jeſter 
2X odious. Whoever would meddle with 
1- this Art, muſt have an exquiſite Taſte 
r, Hof —_ is proper to Tickle and Pleaſe 
ir Men of Judgment and Underſtanding. 
l may ſay the ſame thing, of thoſe 
XZ who meddle with Praiſes and Compli- 
ments. Such as flatter groſly and bare- 
fac'd, and who Proſtitute their Praiſes 
XX without Choice or Diſcretion, can never 
2X pleaſe any Body who has a good Taſte. 
But the moſt part of Mankind, being 
& blinded by felf-conceit and a fond Opi- 
nion of their own Merit, they do not 
WF perceive that they are Flattered; and, 
by an Air of Satisfaction, they ſhew = 
great Pleaſure they have, in what 
fulſomely ſaid to them. For thoſe who 
are full of themſelves cannot forbear 
ſbewing their Ridiculous Vanity: But 
indeed thoſe who nouriſh it by counter- 
band Praiſes ought to be puniſhed as 
Poyſoners. \ *- 
That our Complaiſance may be ufeful 
and Innocent, it muſt keep at an equal 
diſtance from Rudeneſs on the one fide, 
and from Flattery on the other. Folite- 
neſs, Civility, and a deſire to pleaſe, are 
efſential qualities in Courtiers who would 
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vance themſelves, and > Eſteem and 'J 


| Flatteries, and empty offers of Service, "2 | 


on others. There is no ſenſe nor good (if 
below themſelves, and even below their T avo 


and makes us to be leſs eſteem'd. We loſe | 


a ſerious Air, and a prudent Reſerve gives 


I OI » 88 r x * 
n * . 


.Gloomy or continues too long, is very | 
diſagreable. We muſt pull off the Mask 


| of a certain Perſon who's Poſt and Quali- 
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Approbation: But I can never pardon 
them their falſe Embraces, their mean A i 


with which they Endeavour to Impoſe 3 


Taſte in thoſe unnatural and ſervile Ways 


of Complaiſance. This does not become ver. 


Perſons of Quality, and it ſinks them 9 ticu 
Inferiors. 2 

It is dangerous to be too Familiar, F 
It is a kind of degrading our ſelves, | 


a certain Character of Dignity, which | 


us. But we are not to put on an af. 
feed Gravity. A ſeriouſneſs that's too 


ſometimes, and let Nature ſhew it ſelf; | 
for it is very unfit to hide our ſelves too 
much, under an Artificial outſide, 1 

approv'd what you faid lately Madam, 


ty; diſtinguiſh him very much, and who 
has truly Worth and Merit, and an Air | 
of Greatzefs ſuitable to his high Birth; 
you ſaid Madam, that he has always | 


{on 
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ind on and Meen, which does not become 
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lon 3 a true. Man of Merit. . 
an , Thoſe who have a true Taſte, are 
Cc, Far from Affectation. Their way, their 
oſe Actions, their Diſcourſe and Converſa- 
od tion, have a natural and eaſy Air, which 
Ys runs gently from the Fountain, and is 
me very agreable. I think it is moſt par- 
ticularly in our Diſcourſe, we ought to 
avoid Affectation: Thoſe eternal Tal- 
ers of Wit, thoſe Puriſts larded with 
Phraſes and affected ways of ſpeaking, 
are inſupportable. Whoever ſpeaks Na- 
turally, ſpeaks well: We ought always 
to chooſe thoſe Terms that are moſt ſui- 
table to the Subject, and to obſerve a 
proportion between the Thought and 
the Expreffion : For, as it would be ve- 
ry Ridiculous to dreſs up a Dwarf in 
the Cloaths of a Giant, ſo it is every bit 
as much to make uſe of Lofty Expreſ- 
8 ſions, and High and Affected Phraſes for 
common and ordinary Purpoſes and 
Subjects. 2 
Would you believe it, Madam, that 
the true Taſte appears even in the De- 
bauches that Men make? That famous 
| Epicurean, who was the delight of Nero's 
Court, and the Arbiter of his pleaſures, 
before that Prince had abandon'd _ 
1 : 1 
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ſelf to a Mean and ſhameful Senſuality, 
it is ſaid of him, that he made Profeſ- 
ſion of a Poliſhed and Studied Luxury. 
He was a Man of Wit and Humor; 
his Voluptuouſneſs was with Spirit and 
Underſtanding, and he refin'd on the 
Point of Pleaſure; not like thoſe Drun- 
kards and dull Debauchees, who fil! 
themſelves with Wine and Victuals, and 
who are perpetually talking of how ma- 
ny Bottles they have ſwallow'd : They 
boaſt of it as a Noble exploit, and place 
à great part of their Merit in it. The 
' Youth at preſent, are given too much to 
this Vice, which might be more eaſily | 
pardon'd in the Dreggs of the People, 
than in Perſons of Quality. But per- 
| haps in a riper Age, they'll have a bet- | 
ter Taſte, and more reaſonable Senti- 
ments'; when their heat and thoughtleſs i 


Impetuoſity, is a little over. 


* 


A corrupt Taſte, if we do not take = 
Care, infects every thing, and ſpreads 


asa Poyſon amongſt all Perſons, all Ages, 
and all Conditions. Some think they 
have an exquiſit Taſte, when it is no- 


thing can-pleaſe, and which fings fault 
with every thing. Bile and Chagrin 
change the Colour of the Objects 2 


N 
* ' 


thing but a Bizarre diſguſt, which no- 


n 
ſee. There's a ſort of People, that have 
an inexhauſtible Fond of ill Humour, 
capable to Poyſon all the Pleaſures of the 
, 3 World. They have a Secret Joy in 
X ſowing of Diſcord and dividing the beſt 
Friends, having always ſome ill to tell 
the One, of the other. Others, who are 
not indeed ſo Wicked, but in my Opi- 
nion every bit as Troublefome, are per- 
petually Groaning under their Misfor- 
tunes, and complaining of their Fate, 
and will needs have others to Pity them. 
his is their Folly, Let the ſeaſon be 
FPlentiful or Barren; Let there be Peace 
or War, Let the Taxes be doubl'd or di- 
miniſhed; whatever happens, is to them 
a perpetual Fond of Lamentations. 
= The depraved Taſte appears chiefly 
in the Judgment that's made of Merit, 
and in the diſtribution of Favours. It 
ſerves for little to have knowledge and 
application, and Extraordinary Talents, 
if you have not alſo a ſet of noiſy Pa- 
trons who carry you on their Shoulders 
and proclaim your Merit. Whoever ex- 
cells in this, let him have never ſo little 
Merit for the Service either of Church or 
State, he ſhall be ſure to carry it, in the 
Diſpenſation of Favors. A man who's 
Fortune conſiſts only in good Senſe and 
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knowledge, is but an unequal Match for 
a Rival, who is very Rich, and very 
much a Blockhead ; tho' indeed they: 8 
ought never to be put in Competition. ¶ thin 
The Female Sex, who are naturally led Li 
by Intereſt, are very Subject to this great Ni 
Error in Taſte and Choice. A Lover 
that's Rich, and gives liberally, let him 
be otherways good for nothing, ſhall be 
prefer'd to a Man of Merit, who can- | 
not ſupport their Extravagant Expence, 
Sighing and Paſſion, and Wit and Gal- Wot 
lantery, paſs for nothing: The Ladies 
muſt have ſomething that's more Solid 
and Real. = | 
But I don't know why we ſhou'd | 
| reproachthe Women of this & ge as more nt 
unreaſonable, or more Coquet and Im- 
modeſt than thoſe of former times: It | 
is an injuſtice we do them: The leaſt | 
knowledge of the Hiſtories of paſt Ages, 
can ſhew us, that Womankind has been 
always the ſame, and made uſe of their 
Charms for the ſame purpoſes. Seven- 
teen hundred years ago, Juvenal re- 
proach'd the Roman Ladies in the ſame 
manner, as we do thoſe of the preſent 


time; and for what I can Judge. the 
Modern Ladies have the 4 yoo 
But the moſt that can be ſaid, is, that 
ES : 5 in 
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in all Ages, we find the ſame weak- 
neſſes, the ſame Attachements, the ſame 
paſſions and Biaſſes, in both Sexes, tho” 


every Age complains moſt of it ſelf, and 


thinks that the Women were never ſo 


Libertine, nor that Vice ever appear d 


with ſo much Licentiouſneſs. 

l do not approve of Women's decry- 
ing themſelves too Airily, and to no pur- 
Poſe, for that's an Error in Taſte alſo. 
bey are obliged to very nice meaſures, 
Wand muſt never diſpence with the Rules 
f Diſcretion, if they would have them- 
elves eſteem'd, and would preſerve their 
Reputation. I, | 
They deceive themſelves if they Fan- 
y that the Glory of a Woman conſiſts 
In the Noiſe, which her Beauty makes 
In the World. It conſiſts in thejRegu- 


 Warity of her Conduct. A ſcrupulous 


Peverity becomes a Woman of Merit, 
ho ought never to allow Liberties to 
de taken before her, but what are very 
Decent. I do not ſay, that they ought 
o abandon all Society, or to conſider 
en as ſo many Impoſtors and Seducers. 
They may receive with Safety the Praiſes 
Which the Men give them, and the Ho- 
age which they pay to their Merit. 
The Severity which ſome Ladies affect, 
—_ when 


LJ | 
when their Conduct is not altogether 
Regular, ſerves only to make them more 
deſpiſeable, and people would have more 

allowance for them, if they would not ; 
ſet up for Veſtals. 1 
A Woman ought to build her Repu. N 
tation only on her Merit and Virtue, and 


neither on the Caprices nor Applauſe — 

of Men. Airs of Pride and Sufficency Pr 
diminiſh, inſtead of encreaſing the E NM 

ſteem of thoſe who can Judge with | ce 
Underſtanding. And affected Virtue WW T. 

robbs them of a part of their Charms; fur 
makes them look Sower and Sombre, _ 

and always out of Humor. | 4 

I begin to perceive, Madam, that mi ve 
a Letter is of an unreaſonable length, and i tha 
that in ſpeaking of the faults of ſom 4. 
| Women, I am fallen into one with which to. 
We uſe to reproach them, which is, u ma 

talk too much. But if my Letter be to We 

long and tireſome. you may read it ol wen 

net, Madam, or as much as you pleaſe ter 


of it. I freely excuſe you. By an Ar 
of abſolute Power you oblig'd me t Pen 
Write it, and gave me the Plan wid a 
I have -follow'd. But I do not oblig 
vou to read. You may end where yd! 


114 


Y If it were not already too long, I 


Kr By might ſay a thouſand things more on this 


Subject; On the difference of Taſts, and 
the means to rectify an ill one. Lou 
know very well, Madam, that as there 
are ſome who have a fine Taſte, and 


Natural, and Juſt, and Sure; there are 


many others who have it Depraved, 
Bizarre, Extravagant and Ridiculous. 


Preſumption and Opinion of our own 


Merit beyond all others, ſtrong prejudi- 
ces and precipitation, all theſe ſpoil our 
Tafte, and make us take wrong mea- 


ſures whenever there is occaſion of giving 


our Opinions in doubtfuil matters. An 

when we have once declar'd our ſelves, 
| we are obſtinately harden'd againſt all 
that can be ſaid to undeceive us. We 
do and ſay a thouſand extravagancies, - 
to defend our ill choice; like thoſe who 
| maintain an opinion in the Schools. 
We diſpute with ſuch violence as if we 
were afraid to ſee the Truth. No mat- 
ter whether the thing be true or falſe, 
The point of Honour is, not to yield ; 
And it is an affront to be convinced by 
Reaſons,how good ſoever. Such is the 
ſtrength of a Alle Shame, a fooliſh Pride 
and a ridiculous preſumption. 
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When we diſpute of Taſtes, and can- 
not agree, inſtead of every one main- 
taining his own with Obſtinacy, we 
ought to take the Method we uſe for clear- i 
ing doubts about Words and Language. 
Ve ought to have recourſe to an Arbi- 
trator, and ſubmit to the Judgment of 
the moſt approv'd Authors, as. we rely 
on -the beſt Taſters for the quality of 
Wine. As for you, Madam, you ftand 
not in need of theſe Precautions. Your i 
Taſte is ſo juſt and ſo well refin'd, that 
that you are not in danger of Erring 
from the Rules of right Reaſon. If we | 
can reproach you for any thing, it is for 
a too Scrupulous Timidity: for you are 
always ready to renounce your own Sen- 
timents to ſubſcribe to thoſe of others, 
and I may fay, without Flattery, that 
ſo much knowledge and fo much docili. | 
ty were never ſeen together.” | 
Here, Madam, are ſome of thoſe Re- 
flections that have come into my mind | 
on the Subject you propoſed to me. 
I have taken the liberties you allow'd 
me, without obſerving Order or Method. 
And perhaps I have ſaid ſome things 
out of ſeaſon and remote' from my Sub- 
ject. But ftill J thought that theſe looſe 
"Tranſitions, and a Variety, were more 
A ; — — 
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- KEvitable to the nature of a Letter, and 

to the commands you gave me. In the 
mean time, Madam, I wiſh that what I 
have Written may give you ſome Satiſ- 
faction, and to the two other Illuſtrious 


f erſons, for whom I have an infinite 
y Reſpect, and who may always reckon on 
my Obedience. 3 


Ü begg Pardon, Madam, if I have faid 
any thing that is not altogether to the 
raiſe and Honor of Women, But I 
Wattack none but thoſe whoſe Taſte is 


) 

8 Wdepraved ;andT believe you'll eaſily aban- 
or ¶ don them to my Cenſure, ſince they are not 
re orthy of your Protection, and ſince Ihave 


a moſt profound Reſpect for ſuch as have 
true Merit, and who, like You, Madam, 
Are Models of all fort of Virtue, and an 
Honor to their Sex. I am with the ut- 
Wnoſt Veneration, _ 


e- M 

ad | Madam, 

le. Fr Ihe | | | | 

5d Jour moſt Humble and 


dd. moſt Obedient Servant. 
gs | 5 
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Lady of the Court of France, 


to Monſieur L Abbe de Belle- 3 N 


garde - 
z SIR, rl | : 
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E are all three extremely ſatis 


_ cotvinc'd of it, I am to tell you, with 


out deſigning a Punn, that what youll 
have ſent us, on 4 Good Taſte. has given 


a> 
— 
5. 


us an Appetite to have ſome new thing 
from you, upon other Subjects. In my 
own particular, I am ſo well pleaſe} 


with your Correſpondence and Compla- 
ſance, that I venture to put you to ij 
new proof of it. I'm going for ſome 
Months into the Country, to make Re. 


parations and ſome new Building, at: 


1 1 

XX Seat I have three Leagues from Paris. 
Tm affraid of the uneaſy dulneſs of Re- 
tirement. I fancy that reading of Hi- 
ſtory may be a good Entrenchment a- 
gainſt Chagrin, which Solitude muſt 


IX occaſion when one is not us'd to it. 


And as I conſider all, and foreſee things 
at a diſtance, I believe too that it may 
de a gocd remedy againſt the Mortifica- 
have a pleaſure in converſing with the 
Dead, when we grow leſs agreeable 


I than we have been to the Living. Iris 


reſolv'd therefore; I will Read Hiſto- 
ry. But one is very awkward and 
raw that begins any thing. I know 
nothing of the matter, and yet I 
would read to the beſt advantage 
and not loſe my time. Tell me there- 
thi fore what Authors I ſhould read, and 

ubat order is beſt. I have been told 

that it is fit to make Remarks in rea- 
ding of Hiſtory, Let me know what 
I ought chiefly to remark, and give 
me examples of curious Obſervations, 
taken from the beſt Authors, that I 
may follow ſuch Patterns. Before I 
Embark, I would have ſome Rules too, 
how to know the different Characters 

Pp ” 4 Rs 


manner a good Hiftory ought to be 
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and Genius of Hiſtorians, and in what x 


Written. I wiſh I could judge of all 
this my ſelf, but I have no tincture pi 
yet of thole Myſteries; therefore you 
cannot be too particular, ſince I know ͤſ 
ſo little. Pray tell me too, if a La. 
dy of the Court may be allow'd, 
after Five and Twenty, to read Ro- 
manc es. It was once my Prevailing 
Paſſion ; but it is much cool'd at pre- 
ſent. I'm ſorry I have loſt too much 
time by it. The reading thoſe ill 
Books leaves nothing but Chime- i 
raes in our Head, and too eaſily Cor- | 
rupts our Inclinations, Which are too 
Suſceptible of ſuch impreſſions. There- 
fore I Renounce Fable for Truth. 
And tho? I have been told that there 
are Fables enough to be found in what 
is called True Hiſtory, yet it is no 
matter, I ſhall examine and diſtinguiſh Þ 
as well as I can, and Fm reſolved 
that Hiſtory, Ancient and Modern, 
ſhall hereafter be one, of the chief 
Amuſements of my Life. I flatter my 
ſelf, that it will be a very agreeable 
one, and that ir will help to make 
me indifferent about the World, when 
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a thorow Retreat is neceſſary. You 
ſee, Sir, I take my meaſures betimes - 
For J ſhall not be fo ſoon decre- 

pit, and I can ſay as well as Ma- 
ou dam de la Fayette, that I count yet by 

== twenty. 1 


J am, 


Sir, &c. 


P Þ 
Monſieur L Abbe de Bellegardes 
ANSWER: | 
r =_ 


Seconn LI rz, 
Containing Reflections and Rules 
for Reading of Hiſtory, 


Madam, 1 
HE deſire you have to apply your 
| ſelf to Hiſtory is very commenda- 
ble, and worthy of a perſon of your | 
| Senſe and Quality. It is a very uſefull FF 
Amuſement, and the labour that's be- 
ſtow'd on it, is very well rewarded by | 
the new diſcoveries which are madee- 
very day. To reap the Advantages of 
this ſtudy, we ought to purſue it wth 
Order and Method; for the eſſential 
point is, not the filling our Heads with 
Strange and Surpriſing events, but to en- 
ter into the Genius of the People, whoſe 
Hiſtory We Read, to know their Man- 
Bn | | Hes, 
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4] +5 
ners, their Character, and the ſeveral 
Springs of their Government and Con- 
duct, and by what Spirit they Acted, to 
bring about thoſe events which we find 
in their Hiſtory. You ſay, Madam, that 
you would have alſo ſome Notions con- 
cerning Romances and the little Hiſtories 
and Novels which_have been ſo much 
in Vogue of late, and are ſo fit to a- 
muſe idle perſons; I own, Madam, I 
have not Read enough of thoſe Books 
to ſpeak of them with any knowledge, 
Which was either becauſe I had not 
WF Leiſure, or becauſe I have no great Plea- 
ſure in Fables. So that from my own 
= Funds, Madam, I can ſay very little that's 
Z reaſonable on this matter; But to ſupply 
that defect, I ſhall communicate to you 
the Reflections of a very Underſtand» 
ing and Ingenious Authour, who has 
Writ a Diſſertation on this Subject, with 
great Art and Curioſity. And I think 
It is the beſt way I can take to obey your 
Commands, and to be in ſome meaſure 
_ worthy of the Honour you do me in Con- 
ſulting me: The deſires of a Perſon of 
your Merit and Quality are indiſpenſable 
Laws; which require an implicit Obedi- 
ence. | 


_ Romances 


1 


Romances have been for a long time the 


Amuſement and Delight of every body, 
in France. The City and the Court ran 
into this Madneſs, and even the People, 
the Commoneſt of the People, read them 

with a ſtrange Greedineſs. But this Fu- 
ry is cool'd, and we are very much re- 
covered from this Giddineſs. The little 
Novels have come in the place of the 
Great Romances, whoſe Prodigious num- 
ber and bulk, were capable to tire and 


rebute even thoſe who were moſt Paſ- 


ſionately fond of them. Theſe little Hi- 
ſtories are more ſuitable to the Brisk and 
Impetuous humor of the French, who 
can have no great Taſte for long-win- 


ded works,. for they no ſooner begin to 


read a Book, but they deſire to be at the 
end of it. The Prodigious length of the 
old Romances, the ſtrange Mixture of 
Extraordinary events, the great number 


of Actors that were brought upon the 


Stage, and the Probability of Truth ſo 
little regarded; all this and other reaſons, 
have given Perſons of good Senſe ſuch 
a a diſguſt of Romances, and have made 
them fall ſo Low, as we ſee them at 
preſent. 1 ER 
The Writers of Hiſtorical Novels, 
perceiving this diſorder, have —_— 
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WE theſe Rocks. They take, for the Foun 


dation of their Hiſtory, only one Prin- 
cipal Fvent, and do not load it with too 


many Epiſodes, which would make it too 


long. But they fall into another fault 
which I cannot pardon ; for, that they 
may pleaſe the Reader by Variety, they 


WW mix other particular accounts wich the 
Principal Hiſtory ; which is wrong in my 


Opinion. For the Curioſity of the Rea» _ 
der is cheated, by this going out of the 
way ; it retards the Pleaſure he would 


tave in being carried directly to the end of 
tbe Event; and he feęls in himſelf a Secret 


diſpleaſure at the Author, for making him 


F | loſe ſight of the Perſons for whom he 


began to have a concern; beſides that the 
number of Actors, who have different 
Intereſts, breeds Trouble and Confuſion 
to the Memory ; and the Imagination 
muſt be put to Pain, to recal the In- 
tereſts and parts of the principal Per- 
ſons, whoſe Hiſtory, has been Inter- 
rute, 5 — 

The better to fix the Mind of the 
Reader, choice ought to be made of ſuch 
Events as are not too Ancient, and of 
Heroes that are known, and not brought 
from a diſtant or Barbarous Country. 
One is very little concern'd about what 

. „ paſt 


„ 


paſt a Thouſand years ago amongſt the 
Tartars or the Ethiopian. The very names 
of the Heroes ought to have ſomething | 
in them that's agreable and eaſy. a 
harſh and barbarous Name, ſhocks both | 
2 the Sight and the Imagination. 5 
+ Since this ſort of Hiſtorian paints his 
þ Hero after his own Fancy, he ought to 
give him ſuch Qualities as may moſt 
affect the Readers, and make them con- 
.cern'd in his Fortune. But he ought by 
chiefly to obſerve the Probability, and 
to be ſure to ſay nothing that's morally Jl 
Incredible. There are ſome real matters 
of Fact, which have very little of the 
Appearance of Truth: For example, it 
is à certain Truth in the Roman Hiſtory 
that Nero put his Mother to Death; yet 
it is a very improbable thing that a Son 
could embrew his hands in the Blood of 
his own Mother. And it has as little 
the Air of Truth, that a Captain alone 
ſhould ſtop a whole Army ata Bridge; 
tho? it is not improbable, that a ſmall 
number of Men ſhould ſtop a prodigi- 
ous Army, at ſuch a narrow Paſs or 
Defils ; becauſe the Situation of the 
Ground favours them, and makes things 


pretty ett. 


le 


— 
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He that Writes a true Hiſtory, ought 
to give an account of things as they tru- 
ly happned, without troubling his head 
to ſoften them, or to make them Credi- 
ble; for he is not anſwerable for their 
Probability, But he who frames a Hiſtory 
at his Pleaſure, gives his Hero what Ca- 
rater he thinks fit, and brings about the 
Adventures as ſeems moſt proper, with- 


out being afraid to be Contradicted by 


other Hiſtorians : Therefore, every thing 


AI ought to have an Air of Truth 
n 


d Credibility. Yet it muſt be own'd 
that an Hiſtorian ſhews the Force and 


Elevation of his own Genius, when he 


dreſſes Incredible things in ſuch Colours 
and Appearances, as may in ſome mea. 
ſure Force the aſſent of the Reader. 

One of the things of which an Author 
ought to be moſt careful, is to preſerve 


the Caracter of the Perſons he introduces. 


The makers of Romances, give extra- 
ordinary Virtues to all their Heroines, 


free from all weakneſs, and very unſui- 
. table to their Sex. They ought indeed 


to be Vertuous, to merit the Eſteem and 
Affection ef the Reader, but their Vir- 


tue ought to be rightly managed, and 
not put to every ſort of Tryal. It is 
very Improbable that a young Perſon 


whom 
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whom a Man of merit paſſionately Loves, 
and who has a mutual tenderneſs for | 
him, if ſhe's always alone with him, and | 
in places that favour their Love; I ſay; 
it has very little of the Air of Proba- 
bility, that ſhe can till reſiſt his Attacks. 
Theſe are too delicate occaſions ; and an 
Author breaks all the Rules of decency i 
when he expoſes his Heroines in that 
manner. Yet this is a fault into which 
our Romance Makers fall in every page. 
They would dazle the Eyes of the Rea- 
der by ſomething that's wonderful; but 
ſtill that wonderful thing, ought to be 
Credible, that it may make Impreſſion 
on Perſons of Senſe and Underſtand. | 
ing. The Characters are better managed | 
and preſerv'd in the late Novels. They 
are not fill'd with ſtrange Adventures 
, or wonderful Events. The plaineſt and 
ſimpleſt Action can fix the mind of the 
Reader by the Circumſtances in which 
it is dreſs'd. He enters into all the Paſſions 
and allthe troubles of the Actor, when once 
he knows his Character. If his Character 
be Jealouſy, one Look or Smile of the Per- 
ſon he Loves, any motion of her head, or 
the leaſt Complaiſance to his Rival, caſts 
im into violent Agitations, which the 
Keaders alſo feel by rebound, If = a 
n MF: ; | an 
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— 1 
Man of great Virtue, and falls into miſ. 
fortune, without bringing it npon himſelf, 
Uthe Reader Pities him, and ſhares in his 
WMisfortune. For in Romances, as in 
Wl ragedies, Fear and Pity are the two 
WSprings,which move all the other Taſſiors. 
Ne put our ſelves in ſome Meaſure, in the 
Place of thoſe we ſee in danger. The 
Whare we take in their Sufferiogs, and our 
ear of falling into the like Misfortunes 
WAuzment our Concern for their Adven- 
Wures, becauſe ſuch Accidents may hap- 
en to any Body; and they touch us 
he more, becauſe they are the ordinary 
ffects of Nature. 2 
The Heroes of the old Romances have 
Pothing in them that's Natural. Ever 
Wart of their Character is Exceſſive. All 
Wheir Actions and Adventures are full 
f Wonder and Prodigy. A Prince all 
lone, attack'd by a great number of 
Enemies or Robbers, ſcorns either to a- 
oid or yield to them; does incredible 
ats of Valour; beats them, purſues 
hem, delivers the Priſoners, and kills 
n infinity of Perſons, to merit the title 
f a Hero. A Reader, who has Judg- 
tent and Underſtanding, takes no ſhare 

_ theſe fabulous Adventures, at leaſt 
e's but very little touch'd with them, 
ecauſe they are not Natural, and he 
xs not believe them. E © In 
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Labyrinth. The moſt part of Autho 


3 

In the Modern Romances the Ch. ur 
racters are not ſo Extravagant. Th ner 
Heroes have their Paſſions, and both their Malte 
Virtues and Vices, as others of Man, ur 
kind. By this means every Man ſnd 
himſelf drawn in theſe Pictures, whit il 


= 


_ - ought to be exact, and to have ſuch treu he 
as clearly expreſs the Character of th ent 
Heroe, i hat we may not miſtake hig ut! 

and that we may preſently ſee his pꝝ pen 

dominant Quality which is to be ti here: 

Spring of all his Motions, and of al hic 

Actions of his Life. Tis this which i cape 

ſpires the Reader with a Curioſity, auth 

an Impatience to ſee the end of his A edge 
ventures, which give an Extraordinan{Wious. 

_ when they are finely handla ho 
he Motionsand Agitations of his MillWhe B 

give yet a greater. But the Author nei ener 

a great Penetration, to diſtinguiſh the He 

nicely, and not to loſe himſelf in tir ima 

ing te 

f the 


_ content themſelves with Painting Ma 
in general. They repreſent them O Reade: 
vetous, or Brave, or Ambitious, wide ou 
out entring into the Detail, or Spe race 


8 _ fying the particular Character of thaWhe Pe 


8 or their Courage or Ambitrogerable 
They are not ſenſible of the Nice ain th 
Delicate differences which Perſons QKeader 
true skill ane. knowledge, obſerve 


F=] 


our Paſſions. The various Tempera- 
The nent, the Humors and the Conjunctures, 
ther lter the very nature and diſpoſition of 
ur Vices. And the turn of our Wit 
nd Underſtanding, the motions of our 
ill, our Affections, and Intereſts, change 
ret he nature of our Paſſions, which are diffe- 
th ent in every Man alive. The Genius of the 
hin WMWuthor appears wonderfully when he lays 
pen thoſe differences neatly, and ſets be- 
thore the Eyes of his Reader thoſe things 
bich are almoſt inperceptible, and e- 
hi cape the obſervation of the moſt part of 
Authors, who have not an exact know- 


ina ious Motions of the heart of Man; and 
who underſtand the Paſſions only by 
Min he Bulk, and therefore make but very 
nei general Pictures of tem 

the He that Writes a Hiftory, either true 


tir imaginary, ought in the very begin- 
ho ing to mark the Time and the Scene 
f the Events he is to deſcribe, that the - 


leader may not be long in doubt. 
wich le ought alſo in very few words, to 
Snell race the Portraict, and Character of 
tha de Perſons who have the moſt Conſi- 
iti erable part in his Hiſtory, thereby to 
s ain the Aſſection and Concern of the 
ns WMeader. It does not much raiſe the Me- 
ve MM = -- = _ 


Wedge of the Plies and Receſſes and the ya-. 


rit of the Heroe, to praiſe his Beauty «i 
the treats of his Countenance. Such 2 
low and trifling Detail rebutes a Reade 
who has a good Taſte. It is the Mind, and 
its Qualitics, which recommend the Hero 
and therefore theſe ought to be deſcrib'i]i 
in particular, eſpecipally in the Princip 
_ Perſon: For the Actors of the ſecond Rani 
who ſerve only to carry on the Intrigu li 
ought never to be put in Parallel wil 
the Principal Perſons, nor to have Qual 
ties to make them equally eſteemd. 

It is not by High and Extravagant E vaſt 
preſſions, nor by a Multitude of prail 
heap'd together, that a Heroe gains th 
Eſteem of the Reader. Their own Ad 
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ons ought to ſpeak for them. Tis bi ty 
that they ſhew themſelves,and draw the n - 


own Fictures. They muſt have Ext 
ordinary qualities, but not all in the fam 
Degree. They muſt have ſome Impe 
fections, but theſe muſt be ſuch as at 


conſiſtent with their Character. If Jon 
Man is Brave or Generous or Libenif the 
he muſt not have any the leaſt Fear off _ 


Meanneſs attributed to him, becauſe ti 
would give the lye to the Character ati 
the predominant Virtue of the Heroe. | 

is true that Sallaſt, who is ſo happ) 
Painting of Mankind, in the PortraiG 
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Jaraws of Catiline, repreſents him both 
WProdigal and Covetous, at the ſame time. 
e threw away profuſely what was his 
Wown, and invaded what belong'd to 
others, with an inſatiable Avarice. Bur 
ro, | 7 

ia beſe two Paſſions, tho? they ſeem to be 


ape rontrary, Were inſpired by tne fame 
ank : Cauſe, for they Were the Effects of the 
m abounded Ambition of Catiline, and 
n he deſire which he had to gain a Party 
uno ſtand by him, and to raiſe hm, on 

be Ruines of the Common. Wealth. So 
East a Project could not be Executed 
Without immenſe Sums of Money, and 


of 
h 2 
ader 
and 


a” Wir _ at nothing, to have what 
aas neceſſary to compaſs his ends. 
s bil Every Hiſtorian ought to be extream- 
the impartial. It is not his buſineſs to 
raiſe or to blame the Perſon he writes 


df, He ought to content himſelf with 
xpoſing matters of Fact, leaving an in- 
ire Liberty to the Reader, to Judge as 
e pleaſes. He is not the proper Judge 
df the Merit of his Heroes. He is to 
iraw them Juſt as they are, and to give 


(am: 
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S at 
If 
ber 


on — a . o * 
un true Picture of their Sentiments, their 
ral nanners, their Actions, and their Con- 


de. Nuct. Lea he goes out of his Character 
py ven by giving Epithets to his Actors, 
0 ip icher to praiſe or diminiſh them. Fe- 
rar | E 3 *; ... an 
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Hiſtorians obſerve this Rule exact). 
and yet the leaſt they depart from it, 
gives juſt reaſon to ſuſpe& them of Par. 
tiality. —_ 
Iho' it requires a great Genius top; 
Write a Hiſtory well, yet the Hiſtorian 
muſt not always be ſhowing his own 
Parts and Underſtanding, nor drain him. 
ſelf by making Nice and Witty reflect. 
ons perpetually. This is a Fault fo 
which Tacitus is blam'd, and even juſtly, 
Hie do's not content himſelf with rel. 
ting matters of Fact. He employs th 
very utmoſt of refin*'d Politicks, to find 
always ſome Secret reaſons, and the hid- 
den cauſes of all Events. Yet there b 
a difference betwixt the part of an Hi 
ſtorian and that of the Heroe. When 

it is the Heroe that ſpeaks, he ought to tier 
expreſs himſelf naturally and plainly, the 
without refining, or affecting of poin-W uſe 
ted or ſtudyed Tours of Expreſſion dif 
For ſtill he's ſuppoſed to ſpeak without IM the 


Preparation. But when the Author hin-W Or. 
ſelf ſpeaks, he may be allow'd to ut pla 
more Art, and co ftudy, and chooſe {uci Wl anc 

Terms, as may be fitteſt to make tie nei 


dene and the moſt laſting Impre . fre 
—_ „ 
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Reflections, and Moral Sentences, and 
Maxims, are very improper in Novels, 
Ihe Chief deſign of which is to pleaſe. 
Ut there be any Inſtruction to be had 
rom them, it ought to be rather by the 
Pictures themſelves, than by downright 
recepts. Eo 1 


attly, 
om it, 
f Par. 


own BY A good Hiſtorian obſerves not the 
hin- ame Method at the End, as at the Be- 
＋ Wginning of his Hiſtory, In the begin- 


ning he may advance his Maxims and 


uſth, Obſervations, intermix'd with a little 
3 of matter of Fact; but when he draws 


towards the End, the Curioſity of the 
Reader encreaſes, and makes him impa- 
hic. tient to ſee the Reſult of the whole Scene 
c V8 and Actions. An Hiſtorian, who Mo- 
u ralizes at that time, or amuſes himſelf 
ben i in making of Pictures, rebutes an impa- 
t u tient Reader, that longs for the end of 
in the whole Tatrigue. He 7 alſo to 
ol uſe a Stile in the Body of the Hiſtory, 
lion, different from that, in which he expreſſes 
nout the Speeches and Converſations, the chief 
u Ornament of which, conſiſts in a lively 
plainneſs and Simplicity. The ſincere 
uch and natural Air, is preferable to Exact- 
neſs. In the ancient Authors there are 
frequent examples to be ſeen of a kind 
of Converſation which ſhocks good 
1 Segnſe 


* 
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Senſe. nd Decency. For it is not na: 
tural, that a Man ſhould talk to himſelf, 
ſince th: uſe and end of Speaking, is 
o Communicate our thoughts to ing, 
| beſides that it is not eaſy to be conceived 
bow the Author, who relates ſuch Con- 
verſations word by word,*{hould come 
ro. the knowledge of them, and to be 
able to repeat them with ſo much Ex. 
actneſs. Such Converſations are yet 
more Impertinent, when they run 5 
on Subjects foreign to the Purpoſe, and 
which, have not an Abſolute Connection 

with. the preſent Hiſtory. If theſe Con: 
ki e are long, they tire Infallibly, 
becauſe they make us loſe fight of the 
Perſons, for whom we are concern'd; 
and interrupt the Thread of the Nar- 
ration. 

No Hiſtory ought to be left imperfect. 
There is an abſolute neceſſity of finiſb- 
ing it, for Satisfying the Expectation of 
the Reader, who being rais'd into a Con- 
cern, and Emotion for the Actors, longs 
impatiently to ſee the reſult of the whole 
matter, and what their Fate is, whe- 
ther Happy or Unfortuoate. Tis rob- 
ing bim of a very ſenſible Pleaſure, to 
baulk and deprive him of this Juſt and 
; Nee Satisfaction. The chief defi 10 


1 


of Hiſtory is, Inſtruction; and to inſpire 
Men with a Love of Virtue, and a ha- 
tred of Vice, by the Examples which it 
18, propoſes. ] herefore the Concluſion of 
every Hiſtory, ought to be by ſome clear 

| Strokes and Reflections of Morality, to 
lead us to Virtue. Perſons of the moſt 
refined Virtue, are not always the moſt 
Fortunate ; but their Misfortunes create 
a ten ler Pity and Compaſſion in the 
Readers: And tho! Vice be not al- 
| ways puniſhed in Hiſtory, yet it is Pain- 
ted in ſuch Colours, as ſhew its De- 
| formity, and excite our Indignation. 
Here are ſome Reflections, Madam, 
| which may give you a general Notion 
of the Method that ought to be obſerv'd 
in Writing a Hiſtory. It is far from 
2 complear Treatiſe on this Sabject. I 
bring you only ſome few Remarks, 
which may help you to diſtinguiſh - 
the good Authors from the Bad who 
obſerve neither Rules nor Decency, who 
confound Characters, or ſupport them 
very ill, in the courſe- of their Hiſtory. 
Our Modern Hiſtorians don't trouble 
their Heads about any of thoſe Maxims, 

| either becauſe they do not know them. 
or hecauſe they have not a Genius fit 
for their | Undertaking. And fo, all 
257 N W 
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they Write is ſo dull and Languiſhing, 
or ſo ſhocking to an Underſtanding 
Reader, that it is Impoſſible, not to be 
diſguſted. They need not pretend toexcuſe 
themſelves by the barrenneſs of our 
Hiſtory, which is very Rich in it ſelf, 
and full of great Actions and Events. If we 
had a Body of Hiſtory writ with the ſame | 
Taſte and in the ſame Stile, as the Me. 
moirs of Monſieur de la Rochefoucault, are 
Written, we ſhould find tlie ſame Plea. 
fure and Inſtruction in it,; as we do in 
Reading Titus Livius, or Salluſt, or 
Cornelius Tacitus. „ 
You would have me tell you, Ma- 

dam, if it is allowable to a Lady of 
the Court, who is paſt five and twenty, 
to read Romances. My Opinion, Madam, 
is of no great weight. A man who has 
no Character nor Authority in the World, 
and who is no Doctor, ought not to med- 
dle in giving Deciſions: And therefore 
what I ſhall propoſe to you as my ſen- 
 timent, I'm far from giving it as a De- 

eiſion, but only as ſome little light, in 
obedience to your commands, and to help 
to clear your doubt. WE 
I can't imagine that perſons of Un- 
derſtanding can have any great Satiſ- 
faction in reading of Fables * at 
= -, -- 
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pleaſure, and which have no foundation 
but in the Fancy and Imagination of 
| the Author. And if we conſider ſeri- 
S ouſly of what conſequence it is, how 
we nouriſh our Mind and Underſtand- 
ing, we may be ſenſible that it is very 
dangerous to accuſtom our ſelves to 


Fal ehood, as the reading of Romances 


certainly does. Forjtho' their Heroes are 
not always Fabulous, and tho* ſome of 


W the Actions which are aſcrib'd to them, 


are real matters of Fact; yet theſe are 
accompany'd with ſo many Fabulous cir- 
cumſtances, that it is impoſſible to di- 


ſtinguiſh the Truth from the Fiction. 


But that which renders the reading 
of Romances moſt pernicious, is that the 
Paſſion of Love reigns intirely in that 
ſort of Books, and gives very dangerous 
leſſons to young Perſons. Love is a Paſ- 
ſion too ſtrong of it ſelf, without the 
aſſiſtance of Art ta inflame it, and we are 
oblig'd perpetually to Combate and Re-. 
ſiſt it. And ſince Men are already too 
weak, why do they take pains to increaſe 
and flatter their weakneſs by examples? 
In Romances every thing is excuſed in fa - 
vour of Love. It has a Licence to do 
any thing. The moſt fooliſh and extra- 
vagant Paſſions are Privileg'd, and the 
80 N F malt 


moſt unjuſt Actions excuſed, if Love Ayu. 
thorizes them. . 1 

The ſoft and paſſionate expreſſions, 
which Romances are full of, make bad 
impreſſions on the Inclinations of young 
people, who flatter themſelves that they 
are capable to inſpire as violent Paſſions 
as thoſe they find deſcrib'd in Romances, 
and that they merit the ſame homage 
and the like Sacrifices, What I further 
complain of, is the time that's loſt in 
reading that ſort of Books, which are 
read with ſo much delight, without know- 
ing when it is enough or how to give 
over, even tho? we are convinc'd that 
both the Perſons and the Actions are 


purely imaginary. That Romances are 


read with ſo much pleaſure, is no argu- 
ment that they are uſefull Books. We 
ought rather to conclude that rhe num- 
ber of Fools and Idle people in the World 
is much greater than that of Wiſe and 
Reaſonable perſons. 6 

If ſome Romances have any thing in 
them to merit our Eſteem, it is becauſe 
they ſhew the Motions and Sentiments 
of the Minds of Mankind with great 
delicacy. They are pictures that ſet be- 
fore our Eyes what is moſt hid and my- 
ſterious in the Thoughts and Inclinations 
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of Men. Sometimes too, in theſe Books 


we find very fine ſentiments of Morali- 
ty, and Maxims of a high Virtue, ſup- 
ported by great examples, which always 
make ſome impreſſion on the Mind of 


the Reader. 


In ſhort, ſince the Mind of Man can- 


not be always ty'd to ſerious Occupati- 


on, I believe that perſons of good Prin- 
ciples, may in ſome meaſure be permit- 
ted to read thoſe Fables, provided it be 
only to Divert and Amuſe them, or to 


reap what advantage may be drawn 


from them, and not with that idle fond- 


neſs which may make them neglect a 
more profitable employing of their time 
and application. Thoſe who judge right 
can draw the ſame advantage from Ro- 


mances as from Tragedies; For, tho? both 
the Perſons and the Actions are pure In- 
vention, in the one as well as the other, we 
are excited to Virtue, not ſo much by 
the Authority of the Perſons who pra- 
Ctiſe it, as by the Beauty and Excellency 


of Virtue it ſelf, when it is drawn to 


the life. The Heroes in Romances have 


always their beſt ſide. ſhown. Their 
Faults are never diſcover'd. And the Au- 
thor, not being confined to Truth, as in 
Hiſtory, illuſtrates and ſets off their Vir- 
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tues with the moſt favonrable Colours 
and Cgcumfſtances he can imagine. 

Thoſe extraordinary Men, who are 
propoſed as Models of Virtue, ought to 

ave their own humane weakneſſes, as 
other Men, but ſtill their Virtue muſt be 
ftronger than their Paſſions. 

Ambition and Love are the principles 
of all the great Actions of the Heroes 
of Romances : And in effect, theſe two 
Paſſions are the ſprings of the moſt part 
of the Events of the life of Man, They 

are noble Paſſions, which excite great 
Thoughts in Mankind, and animate them 
to do the moſt Heroick Actions. 

All things conlider*d, the reading of 
Romances is perhaps not ſo dangerous as 

- many imagine, But ſtill it ought to be 
with precaution, and as a kind of amuſe- 
ment; being ſtill on our guard againſt 
their corrupting our-Minds or hinderin 
our more eſſential occupations. 
Here's the ſumm of what I can ſay, 
Madam, as to the reading of Romances. 

But to decide juſtly, whether that ſort 
of Books ought to be forbidden or al- 

| _low'd, the Temperament and Inclinati- 
ons of the perſon in particular are to 
be conſidef d. The Caſe is much the 
ſame as in the Matter of Comedies and 
E Opera's 
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Opera's. Many ſee them innocently and 
without any danger to their Virtue: 
But this is far from being a general rule; 
for it is certain that they make very ill 
impreſſions on the minds of many others, 
= who go out of the Play-houſe with their 
Imagination corrupted, and poſſeſs'd and 
infected with what they have ſeen and 
heard. Their thoughts are employ'd 
about that only, nor can any Virtuous 
ſentiment have place for ſome time 
„ L = 
But You, Madam, who are natu- 
rally Serious, and always upon your 
guard; You who know and apply your 
ſelf to what is fit for you; Who enter 
into the detail of all your Affairs and 
S your Duty, and never in the leaſt de- 
part from the rules 2 exact Decency; 
My opinion is, Madam, that ſometimes 
to unbend your Mind from your Con- 
ſtant and Thoughtfull application, and 
to amuſe and divert you, You may read 
ſome of the better ſort of Romances, in 
which the common faults and indecen - 


cies are carefully avoided; For example, 


thoſe who are aſſcrib'd to Monſieur 

De la Roche Foucault, and to Madam De 
I Fayette: As you may ſometimes alſa 
g0 to Plays, when the Pieces that are 


g 64 5 
Acted are Clean and Modeſt, as are the 
maſt part of thoſe that are Writ by 
the Famous Monſieur Corneille. 
Madam, it is a piece of knowledge, 

very worthy of your Curioſity, to learn 
in What time the ſeveral Monarchies be. 
gan, and how long it is ſince Men 
thought fit to have Maſters 

From Adam to the Deluge, that is, for 
ſixteen Hundred years, Mankind liv'd 
in a perfect Liberty and Independency. 
Every Family was like a little State, of 

which the Father was the Head, and he 
had no Superior. Theſe firſt Men, al. 
together rude and untaught, Liv'd with- 
out Ambition. Their deſires exceeded 
not the limits of their own Poſſeſſions; 
and all their Riches conſiſted in 
their Flocks, which ſerv'd both to 
. Nouriſh and to Cloath them. But it is 
an Error to think that they Liv'd in 
great Innocence, They were ſo wicked 
and corrupted ; Guilty of fo black and 
abominable Crimes, that God was obli- 
ed to Exterminate them, by a general 
Deluge. After that, the Sons of Noah, 
whom God had preſerv'd with their 
Wives to re-people the Earth, ſhared it 
amongſt them, and were the firſt Heads 
IE? im of 
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| | pf thoſe different P eople who ſpread | 


demſelves over the Globe.  _ 
it was then that Mankind loſt their 
Liberty. Nimrod, a turbulent Man and 
Wnemy of quiet, invaded and uſurp'd 
be Poſſeſſions of his Neighbours ; ſub- 
ected them to his Domination, and E- 
WMabliſhed a kind of Empire at Babylon. 
5, it was not by Choice that Men ſub- 
Nnitted to have Maſters. It was Force, 
Ind the Violence of the firſt Conquerors, 
What brought them under the Yoke. The 
Wl example of Nimrod encouraged others, 
ho made themſelves 1 * at the ex- 

Pence of the publick Liberty. The 
Arms which Men had at firſt invented to 
Neſend themſelves againſt the wild Beaſts, 
ere turn'd againſt Mankind, and 
Wcrv'd to Enſlave them. 3 > 
uus the Son of Belus founded the 

Writ Empire of the Aſſriars, the ſeat of 
WO bich was at Nznzveh, an Ancient Town 
Wnd already Famous. Some Authors 
Wave thought that this Empire of the 
Writ AHrians, laſted Thirteen hundred 
ears. Ar laſt it fell by the Corrupti- 
n and ſoftneſs of Sardazapalus who 
lung' d himſelf into all manner of Vo- 
ptuouſneſs. The Medes were the 
rſt that reyolted * him. All bis 


other 


uttetly over- turnꝰd the Kingdom of I 


N . 2. 
other Subjects deſpiſed him, after ther 
Example; and he was reduc'd to {| 
great Extremity that he was forc'd nl 
burn himſelf alive, with his Wives wh 
were Partners of his Corrupt Pleaſures. 
Three Kingdoms were form'd out oi 
the Raines of this Empire. The Emp 
of the Medes was very Flouriſhing, Th 
ſecond Ahrian Empire was conſidem 

ble, and Niziveh again the Capitlf 
Ihe Kingdom of Babyloz is very ll 
mous in the Sacred Hiſtory, becauſe Gli 

Almighty made uſe of the Arms 
theſe Idolatrous Kings to Puniſh t 
Crimes of his own People. Achaz ti 
King of Juda, being preſs'd by his EU 
mies, implor'd the Aſſiſtance of t 
King of Aria, or Niniveh, and by t 
means he taught the Aſſyrians the w 
into Jadea, which they Ravag'd eve 
times, and at laſt made an intire Ct 

* of it. They Pillaged the Fam 
Iemple of Solomon, where they fol 

immenſe Riches, and a prodigious Qu 
ttity of the Sacred Veſſels, of Gold 4 

Silver. They carried the Jews Capti 
into Niniveh and Babylon. Salman. 


Romulus and Remus who were deſct 
al ed of the Kings of Alba, founded the 


| a9] = 
of Rome, the famous Capital of the Ro- 


ther 

o n Empire; about 753 years before the 
de Birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 51 a 
wi Cyrus, the Son of Cambyſes, reunited. 


che two Kingdoms, of the Medes and 


put N Perſians ; after ſeveral great Victories 
mpi he became Maſter of all the Eaſt, and 
founded the greateſt Empire that ever 


bad been in the World. By this united 
Force, he overcame the Kings of Ba- 
5; and being Maſter of ſo vaſt an 
Empire, he permitted the Jews, who had 
ms been very long in Captivity, to return into 
Judea, under the Conduct of Torobabel, 

a: Wand to rebuild the Temple of Jeraſalem. 
The Family of Cyrus was extinct in 
a little time. Darius the Son of Hyſtaſpes, 


byiß who ſome think to be Aſſuerus, was 
2 wilraiſed to the Empire. It was in his 
ſeve time that Rome and Athens form'd them: 


ſelves into Republicks, having expell'd 


zam the Tyrants. The death of Læacretia, 
fou who was violated by Sextus the Son, 
. Quifof Foy inſpir'd the Romans with the 
1d deſign both of Revenge and Liberty, 
aptiWche Kings were baniſhed for ever, and 
nanu Rome having made it ſelf free was Go- 
f f vern'd by 'Conſuls. oo 
fc Athens was very near crufh'd,: inthe 
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beginning of its — —_— 
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of the Perſians. Darius ſent a formi. 
dable Army againſt them; bur it was 
deſtroy'd in the Plains of Marathon by 
Miltiades, tho? he had but Ten Thou- 
ſand Men. His Son, Xerxes, made great 
efforts to Revenge the affront ; but he 
had no better Succeſs than his Father. 
His Army, compoſed of Eleven Hun. 
dred Thouſand men, was ſtopt at the 
paſs of the Thermopyles by three hun. 
dred Lacedæmoni ans commanded by Leoni. 
4as King of Sparta: And his Navy was 
1 beat near Salamis. Xerxes himſelf was 
kill'd that ſame year by Artabanes, Cap - 

tain of his Guards. ä | 
_.. About this time the Macedonians, who 
were deſtin'd to overturn the Empire 
of the Perſians, began to Signalize them. 
ſelves under Philip the Father of 4: 
laxander the Great He made himſelf "> an 
Maſter of all Greece by the Famous 
Battle of Cheronnee againſt the Athenian: 
and their Allies. Alexander who was 
then but Eighteen , did Prodigies 0 
Valour in that Battle. After fo great 
Succeſs, Philip form'd the deſign of MP" the 


- 


bringing down the Power of the Per N 
| fans, and got himſelf chofen Captain the 
General of all the Troops of Greece. But mo 


he was A ſſaſſinated in the mid'ſt of i 
3 ; 8 5 | Feaſt, 


N | * 
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ö aft, by Pauſanias. Alexander, who had 


as Jo leſs Courage and Ambition than his 
by Nather, headed the Macedonians and the 
ou. ther Grecians who follow?d his For- 


June; attack'd Darius King of Perſia ; beat 


* Him in three pitch'd Battles And having 
er. Narryed his Victorious Arms into the Indies, 


Wc dyed ar B4hHhlon, in the flower of his 


* Woe, and the mid'ſt of his Triumphs. 
un. This is a ſhort View, Madam, how 


Wheſe Empires ſucceeded one to another, 
Ind what were the Monarchies which 
Wade themſelves moſt Famous, begin- 
Ping a little after the Deluge; for du- 
Wing the Sixteen hundred years before 
, Mankind lived without Kings. The 
Hrianc, the Medes, the Perſians,the Greci. 
*, and the Romans, were Formidable in 


4. heir turns, by the greatneſs of their Pow- 
el; r, and the number of their Victories. 
ltter the Ambition of ſome Men, had 


ſpir d them with the deſign of Exal 
ing themſelves, and Enſlaving others, 
he poor People were always the Sacri- 
ce of the ſtronger, who were contending 
or the Empire of the World, and who 
mented their Authority with cle Blood 
the Unfortunate. 4-06 

After the death of Alexander, no Man 
Vas found capable to ſucceed him, or 
3 = 
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to re · unite ſo great a Power under one 
Head. His vaſt Empire was divided 
into ſeveral Kingdoms. His own Cap. 
tains ſhar'd the Spoil, and Maſſacred ha 
neareft Relations, his Brother, his Mother 
his Wives, his Children, his Siſters; to 
maintain themſelves with Security uu 
their Uſurpation . 
The Romans having ſubdu'd all 1:4, 
began to think of extending their Con: 
queſts, and form'd the defign of bring 
ing down the Power of Carthage, which 
Was Formidable to them, Regulus 1 
duced it to great Extremities ; but H, 
was Beaten and taken by Xaztippas, th 
Macedonian, whom they had call'd tt 
their Aſſiſtance, and made General 0 
their Army Yet Carthage was obliged i 
fubmit and pay Tribute to the Roman 
Hannibal, the Son of Amilcur, left nothiq 
unattempted to repair the loſſes of bi 
Country, and to reſtore the Aſcendait 
it once hadover the Romans. He was bit 
Five and Twenty years when they gail 
him the Command of their Army, aft? 
the death of Aſarubal. He left Spun 
Fo which he was Governour, and can 
into Italy like a Torrent. Four gie 
Battels, which he gain'd, were not abb 
to bring down the Power of — In 
. -- I, e Olle 
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| loſſes were very great, but its Generals 


Je defended it againſt all the Force and 
_ | Courage and Skill, and good Fortune of 
115 Hinnilal. The young Scipio, at the Age 
8 of Twenty four, to divide the Forces of 
„the Carthaginians, carried the War into 
Ri . Hain, where his Father and his Uncle 
u had lately Periſhed. In a little time, he 
1% chas'd them out of Spazz, and purſued 
e them into Africt, ſo that Carthage was 
* forc'd to recal Hannibal from Italy, as 
bw their laſt and only Recourſe. But he 

: - could not ſave his Country. The old 

« Warriour was Vanquiſhed by the young 
+ Conquerour. After he Fled, he Endea- 
qu our'd to animate and Arm all the Ea- 

| ſtern world againſt the Romans, but 
. au they defeated all who durſt declare for 
"" WW 4:22i6a!, who at laſt in Deſpair Poy- 
bir ſon d himſelf, that he might not fall in- 
ae the bands of his Enemies, who de- 
aul manded to bave him given up to them 
ar by Pruſias King of Bithinia, 


Aiter Carthaze was ſubdued and De- 
moliſhed, the Romans found no other 
Power capable to refiſt them. Many 
Kingdoms became Roman Proyinces. 
Emilias Paulus took Macedonia, which 


> .\ Kingdom had laſted ſeven. Hundred 
4 ears. Artalus King of Pergamos, by 
F 4 „ 
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his laſt Will, gave that Kingdom to the [ 


Romans, I he Empire grew and Flou i 


riſhed abroad: But the Diviſions within 


brought it ſeveral times to the brink af 
Ruin. The Gracchi, who were Tribunes | 
of the People, whom they brib'd, by vat 


Donations, did all they could to deſtroy 


the Republick, but they periſh'd in ther 
_ deſign. Marius and Sylls attempted in 
the ſame manner as the Gracchi to enſlavel 
their Country, and to ſatisfy their Am. 


bition, they made ſtreams of the Blood ar 


of their Fellow Citizens to run in tl 
Streets. Sylla got the better of Mari 
and Tyranniz'd over his Country. Bull 
at laſt he voluntarily renounc'd his Did: 
torſhip, which he had Uſurp'd by Foro 
and reduc'd himſelf to the Rank of 
Common Citizen: But his 4bdicatiou 
did not put an end ro the Troubles. 3% 
torius in Spain, and Catiline in Itah, tod 
Arms againſt Rome, with a deſign u 
Enſlave it. The great Powpey beat % 
torius; and the Eloquence of the Conlif 
Cicero, rather than his Courage, ruin 
Catiline's Party in Italy. The Ambitio 
and Jealouſy of Pompey and Ceſar, x 
new'd the Factions. The one had fu 


dued and united all the Eaſt, and th 
other the Gauls, to the Roman Ehn 


m ter many Victories, he reſtor'd Calm 
and Quiet in the Univerſe, and ſhut the 
Temple of Janus. 


. who Enjoy d it with great Glory, 


=y3 | - 


The two Rivals could not enqure one 


another. They fought for the Empire 


ef the World in the Battle of Pharſalie. 


That was the laſt day of the Roman 
Liberty, which was there Extinguiſhed 
without Recovery. The whole Empire 


was forc'd to bow, under the Power 


of Ceſar. Yet they Maſlacred him in 
the very Senate, to deliver themſelves 
from his Tyranny. But his Death plung'd 
them into an endleſs Ocean of Slavery, 


Ul and Misfortunes. Mark Antony, Lepidas, 


and Ofavius Ceſar, who was afterward 


call'd Auguſtus, ſhar'd the Authority 


amongſt them for ſome time, but their 
Ambition and Diviſions fill'd both Rome 
and the Empire with Blood and Confuſion. 

Auguſtus maſter'd his Rivals, and got 
the whole Power into his hands. Af 


emp It was in the Reign 
ot this peaceable Prince, that, our Savi- 


our Jeſus Chriſt came into the World, to 


reconcile Heaven and Earth. This was 


about 4000 years after the Creation. 


| Auguſtus adopted Tiberius for his Suc- 
ceſſor in the Empire, which became He. 
reditary to the Family of the Cæſars 
more 
than 
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than a hundred and Fifty years, till the 
weakneſs of the laſt Emperours ſuf. 


fer'd it to be over-run by the Bar. 


barians., The Goths, formerly cal{'d 
the Getæ, invaded Europe, and the Eaſt 
was laid waſt by the Aſzatick Scythes and 
the Perſians. Thirty Tyrants roſe in 


the Empire; diſmember'd it, and made 


horrible Deſolations. The Franks and 
Germans ſtuck at nothing, to make them. 


ſelves Maſters of Gaal. The multitude 


of Barbarians who attack'd the Empire, 


was the reaſon why Diocleſian Aﬀſociated i 


Maximian for his Collegue. And theſe 
two Princes adopted alſo Conſtantius 
 Chloras and Galerius. Dibcleſian, weary 
of the trouble and ill Succeſs he had, 
in Perſecuting the Chriſtians, whoſenum- 
ber Encreaſed, the more they were Per- 
ſecuted, renounc'd the Empire, either Vc. 

Juntarily, or being forced to it, by his Son 
in Law, Galerius. Maximian follow'd 
the Example of Diocleſian who had ad- 
opted him. But very ſoon after, he 
repented of it. Each of them, before 
he renounced, created a Cæſar to Succeed 
him; but this great number of Empe- 


rours and Ceſars was a great expence to 


the Empire, and the Cauſe of many 
Diviſions. Conſtantius Chlorus, for his 
ſhare, had Spain and Gaul and Great 
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Britain. His Son, whom God had de- 
ſtin'd to put an end to the Perſecutions 

of the Chriſtians, after he had delive- 

red the Empire from the Tyrants who 


tore it to Pieces, openly profeſſed him- 


ſelf Chriſtian. Whether he was diſpleas d 
with Rome, or if he ſuſpected the Senate, 


he retired to Byzantium, which he caus'd 
to be rebuilt, and call'd it Conflanti nople. 
When he was a dying, he divided 


the Empire amongſt his three Sons, who 


made War for the limits of their feve- 
ral ſhares. Theſe Wars, which conti- 


& nu'd under their Succeſſors, were very fa- 
tal to the happineſs and quiet of the Em- 
pire, and gave occaſion to the Barba- 


rians to invade it on all ſides. The 
Goths ravaged Italy. The Vandals poſleſs'd 
a part of Gaul and of Spain, and where- 
ever they paſs'd, they left bloody marks 


of their Barbarity. Alaric, who was an 
# Arian, took and Sack'd Rome. He Mar- 
tried Placidia, Siſter to the Emperour Ho- 


norius, and the ſweetneſs of her humour 


extremely ſoftned the rudeneſs and eo. 


city of her Husband. The Frants, who 
had often been Repulſed, made new At- 
tempts upon Gaul, and at laſt they fuc- 


_  Ceeded, under the conduct of Pharamond 14 
the Son of Mercomir. It was about 420 


Years 


\ 
. 1 


„ 
Years after Chriſt that the Monarchy of . 
France began to be eſfabliſh'd, on the : any 


ruins of the Roman Empire; which by — 
that time was reducedto great extremities. WM ir 
You may ſee, Madam, in the French 5 
Hiſtorians, the Riſe, and the Progreſs, 1 
and the Greatneſs of this llluſtrious Mo- rn 
narchy, which is the firſt and moſt fa. 3 
mous of all that are in the World. But the 


ſince your deſign is, Madam, to have a 5 
full knowledge of Hiſtory, I ſhould not 
adviſe You to begin this ſtudy by the gar 
reading of any particular Modern Hiſto- 
ries. I believe it is more proper to be- Ge 
gin much higher, with the Greek Hi- 
ſtory, and I have heard you ſay, that the WW 1.3 
Heroes of that Country are more to 
your Taſte than any of all the others, 
and: that according to the Example of a 
very illuſtrious Lady, you have a won- or 

derfull Affection for Alexander the Great; 
Read therefore Herodotus, Thucydides, and x. 

Ke nophon. The precaution you have ta- fo 


ken to learn the Latin, will be uſefull 1 «£ 
to you in reading ofthoſe Hiſtories which . G. 
are not yet rendered into French, or 7 
which are but ill tranſlated ; tho? indeed I 
the moſt part are pretty well: And we at 


may fay of our Nation without flatte- W 
ry that a French Man may acquire WW . 
ez > 22... 55 
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Greets than the Romans, yet I don't 
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any ſort of knowledge and erudition 
vithout the help of Foreign Languages. 


You have read Plutarch already, but 


if you pleaſe, Madam, do it again; and 
take another view of his Illuſtrious He- 
| rocs: Yet do not read them in a con- 
tinued thread one after another, but take 
them according to their Time, and as 
they come in to be mention'd in the ge- 
neral body of Hiſtory. 


What will moſt Embaraſs you, Ma. 


dam, in the reading of Hiſtory, is the 
little skill you have yet acquired of 
Geography and Chronology; two things 
extremely neceſſary for an exact know- 


ledge of Hiſtory, and for having clear 


and diſtinQ Notions of times and places 
where events happened. | 
= Ir is fit to tell you, Madam, that for 
8 Order's ſake, you are to Read Heroao- 


tus before Thacisydes, and him before 


t Nenophon. The affairs of Alexander, 


for whom you have ſuch a concern, have 


| fo great a Connection with thoſe of 
| Greece, that no doubt you'll read Quin- 


tus Curtius, tho? it is doubted whether 
it is a real Hiſtory, or a Romance made 


| at pleaſure. 


Tho' you have more Tafte for the 


doubt, 
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doubt, Madam, you'll: find the Roman 
Hiſtory finer: It is better Writ, with 
greater order and exactneſs and nicety, 
If you m_ with Juſtin, he'll give you 

a View of Univerſal Hiſtory. Patarh 
will be as uſeful to you for the Roma 
as for the Greek Hiſtory, and you may 
read him in the ſame method, taking 


the particular Lives as they fall in with | J 


the general Hiſtory. You'll have an 
Infinite pleaſure in reading Titus Livius 
who in my opinion, is the beſt; the 
moſt Judicious, and the moſt Agreable, 
of all the Hiſtorians that ever Wrote. 
His ftile has an inimitable Grace and 
_ Sweetneſs: His reaſonings are ſolid: 
His Pictures Lively and Juft : His Views 


and his Knowledge are ſtrong and great; 


and his Underſtanding has no Limits: 


For he ſpeaks of every thiag with the. b | 


ſame Facility, and the ſame agreeableneſs 
In ſhort, in every part of his. Hiftory 
he ſhews the great Beauty of his Ge- 


mius. The ſecond Decad of that ex- 
.cellent Work is loſt, and it is a loſs 
"Which cannot be enough regreted. The 
Epitome of it that . remains, ſupplies 1: 
but very imperfectly. Yet it is to be 

Read, as allo the five Books of Po- 


Read 
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| Read Salluſt, Madam; he's a beauti 
ful, excellent Hiſtorian ; tho? he Writes 
but pieces of Hiſtory, he does it with 
| great Art and Delicacy. His Conſpiracy 
_ of Catiline, and the Pictures that are to be 
ſeen there, are Maſterpieces, in my opi- 
nion. You'll have a great pleaſure in 
reading Cz/ar's Commentaries, which 
are Written with ſo true juſtneſs of Un- 
derſtanding, and the Natural eaſy ſtile 
of a Gentleman. You have Read ma- 
ny ot Cicero's letters. Read them again 
with relation to Hiſtory. They' ll ſhew 
{ you the hidden cauſes of many curious 
events, and many things in detail which 
are not to be found any where elſe. 
That great man opens his heart to his 


Friend Atticus, on the head of the Ci- 


vil War, and draws the Pictures of the 
moſtt conſiderable perſons who were con- 
cern'd in it; ſhews their ſecret Springs, 
and the particular intereſts they follow?*d, 
without troubling their heads about the 


 Calamities which a Civil War was to 


bring on their Country, which was to 
be torn 1n pieces. 4x FOLEY 
After reading of Floras, who carries 
his Hiſtory to the beginning of Auguſtus, 
you may read if; Suetonius the Lives of 
the twelve Ceſars. But of all the Rowan 
COT, | Hiſtorians | 


- 


[ $0 J 
Hiſtorians, he who delighted me moſt, 
Was Velleias Paterculus. He's Inimitable in 
Painting Mankind. His Book is but an 
Aͤbridgement of Hiſtory from the firſt 
times of the World till the 16th Year of 
Tiberius. But it muſt be own'd,that thoſe 
ſhort ſtrokes and Glances are preferable 
to any long winded work. 
I need not recommend to you, Ma- 
dam, the Annals of Tacitus. Tt is a long 
time ſince you read and eſteem'd that Hi- 
ſtorian. Dion begins with the latter times 
of the Republick, and carries it on for 
two ages. Herodian reſumes a part of 
Dion's. He deſcribes the cauſes of the de- 
cadence of the Roman Empire, and the ru- 
ine of the Republick. ” 
Theſe are the Authors, Madam, which 
are to be Read with the moſt Attenti- 
on. There are many other Hiſtorians 
whom you will not paſs by, without 
doing them the Honor to Read them. 
I recommend to you chiefly the Anti- 
quities of Joſephus, and the Mar ag ainſt 
the Fews. Ws 3 
Io cu will not have the ſame Taſte nor 
Pleaſure in our own Hiſtorians as in the 
Greet and the Roman. In the mean time, 
Madam, you muſt Read the Hiſtory of 
France, for it would look very wy + 4 
N = no 
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luow what paſt at Rome and Athens 


and to be Ignorant of the great things 


have happen d in the Neighbourhood of 
Paris, You may read Mezeray, for one 


of the firſt, notwithſtanding all his 
faults, and the diſguſt hell give you. 
But it is enough you Read the Abrigd- 
ment. „ 


As to the Hiſtorical Remarks which 


may be made in Reading of Authors, 


and whereof you deſire of me ſome ex- 
amples; why truly Madam, every one 
makes theſe according to his own Fancy. 


Some who Love Chronology, content 


themſelves to mark the dates of what 
happens. Others are more pleas'd with 
the Morality and what concerns our 
Manners. Others retain nothing but 
the ſurpriſing Actions, gaining of Bate 


| tles, Captivity of Kings, and Ruining 


of Empires. For my felf, I love to know 
the Genius, the Taſte, and the Man- 
ners of Nations, their Laws, their Cu- 
ſtoms, their Politicks, and their Reli- 


- 


gion. 
It being impoſſible to retain all that 

| one Reads, it will be fit, Madam, 
io mark in your Journal or Collection, 
the moſt Remarkable and principal Acti- 
ons, and the time they happened. And 
—_— - - 


glance at ſome Paſſages out of Moden 


with the Flegm and Fortitude which 


doubt, an inſtance of a wonderful Mo 


[=] 
fince you will abſolutely have me t 
give you ſome examples, I ſhall briefyi 


and Ancient Hiſtory, without obſer 
ving any kind of Order either of tin 
or place, but writing them down, jul 
as they come into my Memory. Pe. 
haps this very Confuſion and Diſorder 
7 5 make the Citations more agrees. 
_ Town, Madam, I'm extremely touch 


Philip the II. ſhow'd when they broupht 
him the News that his Fleet, which had 
coſt ſo many Millions, and was call' 
Invincible, had Periſh'd on the Coafj 
of Britain; He was in his Cloſet writing 
a Letter. He heard the account in ver 
cold Blood, and without ſhowing the 
leaſt Emotion; and he ſaid to the Per 
ſon that brought the News, That bt 
had not ſent his Fleet to Fight again 
the Winds: And ſo he continued to writ 
and ended his Letter. Here is, without 


.deration ; and one muſt be very muct 
Maſter of himſelf and of the Motions 0 
His Mind, to ſhow no Impatience ot per 
Emotion, upon ſo Extrarodinary at 
Occaſion. © Nic. d 


* 
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LL 


ln the Greek Hiſtory, Madam, you 
nay ſee a very fine Anſwer which Age- 
las made to one of his Friends, to whom 


me to 
briefly 
Moder 


_ he had promiſed a Favour. But this great 
Man having perceived afterwards, that 
my hat was ask d of him was againſt Equity = 


he told his Friend who was preſling him 
to keep his word, If what yoa ask be jut, 
lave promiſed it; bat if it is not, I am 
ot bound to grant it. Tho? the word 
of a Prince ought to be Inviolable, yet 
hey are not obliged to keep it if they 
ave happened to Promiſe what is un- 
juſt or unreaſonable, or if there was Ar- 

tiice us'd to ſurprize them into it 
The Emperor Auguſtus one day gave 
great Proof of his Humanity and Good- 
ſels. A Soldier who had ſerv'd him 
very well in the War againſt Anthony, 
pray'd the Emperor to defend him againft 

his Enemies who Endeayour'd to Ruine 
himby an unjuſt Proceſs they had rais'd 
zgainſt him. The Emperor gave him 
one of his Courtiers, to go with him in 
bis name, and Recommend him to the 
Judges : The Soldier was not pleas'd 

with this Proceeding, and told the Em- 
peror, with a Roman Liberty, Sir, {aid 
he, 1 did not ſo by you, when you was in 
danger in the Battle of Actium; I Fonght 


1forder 
agrees. 


ouch' 
Which 
roufht 
ich had 
called 
Coaſt 
vriting 
n ver) 
ng th 
je Per: 
Hat It 
again 
) Write 
71thout 
ul Mo 
much 
ions 0 
nce Of 
ry al 
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or. you in Perſon, till you know I was il Rx 

jor} cover d Kr N 3 This way of ag 

' . reproaching him, was ſo far from offen. * 

ding the Emperor, that it gave him x vr 
greater kindnefs for the Souldier, and he in 

Went himſelf to the Bar and Defen | Gr 

ded him. There was ſomething very 7 h 

great in this of Auguſtus, and I'm ſure, viel 

Madam, ſuch an Action will be vey 4 

much to your Taſte. 4 FX 

_ Youll very much approve too an an- RE 

|  Twer which Caro gave to the Great Pon. ing 

Pe, Who ask d his Daughter in Marriage og 

The Brave and High- minded Rona give 

told him, He would never give him Hr dpa 

ſtages againſt the Common- Mealth. Pon. Bj 

pey began to be ſuſpected of deſigns 2 I prin 

gainſt the Publick Liberty, and there: he h. 

fore Cato would make no Alliance with a 

him, tho” it was Honorable both to him- pos 

felf and his Family. 1 

I know not, Madam, if the 677. , 

and the Romans had really more Mert 4, 

and Greatnefsof Mind and Virtue, tha; Ve 

we have; but it is moſt certain, that I Fire 

many things, which they did and fad 4. 

there appears an Extraordinary great : gre 

neſs of Soul. For example, what fe van 


ricles did to a Man who had inſulted hin N 
at the Bar, and purſued him Home - | 


1 


his Lodging with all the injurious 
| Reproaches Imaginable: Pericles heard 
him Patiently, without Anſwering 
a word: and Night coming on, he 
"WM (ent one of his Servants with a Flam- 
beau to light him back to his Lodg- 
ing. This was to Revenge himſelf high- 

ly ofthe other's Impertinences, who ought 
to have Dy'd for Shame, to ſee himſelf us d 
with ſo Surprizing a Civility by Pericles. 

| The great Firmneſs and Reſolution of 

that Prince of Conde, who was Protector 

of the Huguenots, on a very mortify- 
ing occaſion, was worthy of the Soul 
of a Roman. Juſt as he was going to 

give Battle to the Kings Army, a Prin- 
cipal Officer of his Party, mounted on 
an unruly Horſe, came up to give the 
Prince an account of ſome Commiſſion 
he had given him; the Horſe ſtruck out- 
and broke the Prince's Leg. It was pro- 
pos'd immediately to carry him off: No, 
No, faid he, without any concern, We 
| have no need of Legs for Fighting ; our 
Arms are (ufficient This anſwer ſhews 


rtl 
Merit 


= a very Heroical Soul, and a Courage and 
cl firmneſs that was immoveable. 
| (adi | 


ent- After ſuch examples, Madam, I have 

p. great mind to retiact what f had ad- 
hin vanc'd, that the Greets and the Romans 
Ye t0 bad more Greatneſs of Soul than the Mo- 
+ „ ders 
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derns. I ſhall give you another exam. I on 
ple of Heroiſm, which tho? it has mut v 
relation to the War, yet deſerves to h nd t 
extreamly eſteem'd. . One of thoſe Illu. Wes, 
ſtrious Moderns of whom I ſpeak, ha his 
invited a Perſon of great diſtinction o me 

Night to Supper. When Supper uni oe 
done they went to Play, and the Stran- Whos / 
ger would needs Play very deep- Hel: 4 
that gave the Supper, and who had Wor be ( 
a great Game, threw down his Card ver) 
as if he had Loft, When the Compaq MW 7 
was gone, one of the Gentlemen ſaidu with. 
him, that he had not taken heed toi ettin 
Game, and that he had won. I kev iMwrot 
very well, ſaid he, but I would not mu put e 


bim pay for his Supper. This diſins him. 


reftedneſs Shows a Spirit that's very No Hing {i 
ble, and very generous Sentiments. not 
In all times, Merit has been Envy'.|Ma Tr 
The greateſt Men, and who have dom I 
the greateſt Services to their Country, ¶ whe! 
have not been always very well Reward ficiar 
ed. After ſo many Ill uſtrious Actions which tion. 
Ariftides had done for the honor of Gre ſion 
it was propos'd in a Publick Aſſembly, He g 
to baniſh him; for in Greece and in Rom! and 
the body of the People Voted in the Potic 
_ - moſt important Affairs. Ariſtides was 
preſent in this Aſſembly, and ſtood nat 


the great generoſity of the King. 
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1 one who reſolv'd to Condemn him, 


hut who could not write his Name, 
nd therefore Addreſs'd himſelf to Ari- 
Fides, not knowing him, and made him 
his Compliment, Pray, Sir, write me the 
ame of Ariſtides, that I may put in my 
Vote with them who Condemn him: It ſeems 
yn kuow him then ſaid Ariſtides, or he 

4 dane you ſome great Injury. No, ſays. 
the Citizen, hut I hear the Common Cry, 
very where, is to Baniſh him, and I fal-. 
aw the Voice of the People. Ariſtides, 
without the ieaſt Emotion, and without 
letting the Man know who he. was, 
wrote his Name, and gave it him, to 


put amongſt the Votes which proſcrib d 


him. I confeſs, Madam, this proceed- 


ing ſeems very Extraordinary, and I can- 
not hinder my ſelf to Admire fo great 


2 Tranquility. 


I admire no leſs what Alexander did, 5 


when one wrote to him that his Phy- 


ſician defign*d to Poy ſon him with a Po- 
tion. The Accuſation made no Impreſ- 
ſion on the Mind of that great Prince. 
He gave his Phyſician the Letter to Read, 
and the mean time he Drank up the 
Potion. The good effect which it had, 
Juſtify'd the Phyſician's Integrity, and 


The 
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The Temper ſhewn by the Duke of 
Gaiſe upon a like occaſion, much re. 
ſembled this of Alexander. During the 
Troubles of Naples, where Mosſieur de 
1 Commanded, there was a deſign 
to Poyſon him, and one was ſeiz'd with 
Poyſon about him: He confeſs'd his 
Crime, and nam'd an Officer who had 
employ'd him. The People were run. 
ning immediately to pull the Officer in 
Pieces. But the Prince, to Calm the 
Fury of the People, went to the Officer's 
quarter, call'd for Bread and Wine, and 
Sweet- meats; Eat and Drank heartily 
before all the World, to convince them 
that the Officer was unjuſtly Accus'd, 
and that he did not ſuſpect him. 
Women are capable, as well as Men 
of the moſt Heroick Sentiments and AQ: 
ons. Julius Sabinas, being taken Pri: 
ſoner at the head of thoſe who revol- 
ted againſt Veſpaſian, was put into Pri- 
ſon, and Condemn'd to loſe his head. 
He made his Eſcape, and hid himſclt 
in a Cave. Eponina, his Wife, being 
inform'd where he was, ſhe came im- 
mediately and ſhvt her ſelf up with bim 
in the Cave, where they continued nine 
Vears, and ſhe bore him ſeveral Chil 
dren; At laſt they were Diſcoyered and 
Er CCRT ITT. 
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taken, and carried to Rome. She was in- 
| conſolable for her Husband ; and came 


and threw herſelf at the Emperor's Feet, 


with the Children ſhe had born in the 
| Cave: Here is, Sir, {aid ſhe, What I have 


brought up, and Nurſed my ſelf, that 1 


| might bring ſo many more to Beg you to have 


Pity on our Misfortunss, Her affection, 


and her Grief, and Generoſity were won- 
| derful ; But Veſpaſian was inexorable. 


The Virtues of Women are more 


| Gentle, and have much leſs of Roughneſs 
than thoſe of Men. They have ſtill ſome- 


thing of the Delicacy of their Sex. The 
Romans, in my Opinion, ſhew'd more 


Partiality than Judgment, in the exceſ- 
| five praiſes they beſtow'd on Porcia the 
| Daughter of Cato and Wife of Brutus; 


who hearing of her Husbands Misfor- 
tune in Battle, went and ſwallow'd 
burning Coals to kill herſelf. This is 


| Madneſs and Deſpair and Ferocity, ra- 


ther than true Courage or Virtue. Yet 
the Romans have mightily extoll'd her, 
ſome even above her Father. Women 
are ſubject to be overcome ſometimes 
by the Violence of a Paſſion. The Coun- 
teſs Mary, Niece of Philip Azgaſt, hear. 
ing that her . Husband Balauin, had 


* . n 9 £4 
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Conquer'd the Empire of Conſtantinople, 
was ſo Tranſported with Joy, that ſhe 
Dyed upon the Spot. - 

A Court is the place where one has 
moſt need to be Maſter of his Paſſions 
and Reſentment, becauſe it is not Me. 
rit always that is conſidered in the di. 
ſtribution 'of Favours or Employments, 
One muſt frequently in Prudence, diſ. 
ſemble his Chagrin; for he may Ruin 
| his Fortune by an unſeaſonable Re- 
ſentmenr. A Man of a very ordinary 
Merit was preferr'd to one of the grea- 
teſt Captains of Greece, to Command 
the Army. He ſhew'd no trouble at 
the Affront. He went to the Army, 
and ſorv'd as a ſingle Soldier under his 
Competitor, who having neither skill 
nor Experience, nor Courage, Engaged 
the Army without any Judgment. All 
was in diſorder and the utmoſt danger, 
by the Imprudence of the General. In this 
extremity they had Recourſe to the 
known Valour and Skill of the other. 
He ſav'd both the Army and the Ge- 
neral, without ſhowing the leaſt Cha- 
grin for the Injuſtice had been done 

him. ee 15 oo] 
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Women are naturally a little inclin'd 


| to Covetouſneſs, which is a great Blemiſh 


to a Perſon of Birth or Quality” The 
Empreſs, Wife of Theophilus, not con- 
tent to poſſeſs all the Riches of the Ea- 
ſtern Empire, ſent every where to buy 


| the Richeſt goods, to ſell them again 
| at Conſtantinople, and gain by them. 
| The Emperor one day ſeeing a Rich 


Ship enter the Harbour, and hearing 


that it belong'd ro his Wife, ſent im- 
| mediately and Burnt it, with all the 


Goods that were in it. The Empreſs 
was highly diſpleas'd, and her trouble 


| was increas'd by the Reprimand gi- 


ven her by her Husband. He told 
her that God had made him an Empe- 


| ror, but that it ſeem'd ſhe deſign'd to 


make him a Merchant, - 
I have told you already, Madam, 


| that every Reader of Hiſtory, makes 


Remarks according to his own Fancy, 


| and fills his Collection and Jour- 
nal, with what he likes beſt. You 


may do the ſame, Madam, and ſo I 


think it is not Neceſſary that I cite 


you any more Examples. I ſhall make 
no Excuſe for the Length of my 


| Letter. The Quiet of your Country 


Retire- 


"TI. 


Retirement will give you leaſure e. 
nough to Read it, tho“ it were lon- 
ger. But I ſhall add nothing to it; 
only beg leave to aſſure you that 
whilſt 1 Live, Madam, I ſhall be, 
with * Reſpect and Sybmiſſion. 


Tour moſt Humble and 
moſt Obedient Servant. 


* Abbe de Bellegarde. 


5 l 
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The Third 


LE r E 
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| Lady of the ore of Fan ce, 


to Monſieur L. Abbe de Belle- 
garde. W 


SIR, 


Have a Thouſand things to ask you, 
and for fear of forgetting any one of 
them, I ſhall propoſe them to you ina 
thread, together ; but without Order or 
Connection; and you are to Anſwer in 
the ſame manner. If my Queſtions diſco- 
ver my Ignorance, yet at the ſame time 
they'll convince you that I have a great 
defire to be inſtructed. And I aſſure 
you, before hand, that you ſhall find me 


very docile, and to have a great regard 


to your Deciſions. Pray tell me then, 
whether the Ancients who are ſo 158 
. 8 talk'd 


3 16 
talk'd of, had more Wit and Reaſon V 
than We? Were their works more po- ®) 
liſh'd and perfect, and in ſhort, Better , 
_ Ours? Have the great Names of 
Jomer and Virgil a Juſt Title to ſo much 
Admiration, and do their Poems truly 
| deſerve to be ſo highly Valued. I own 
to you to my ſhame, that I have been 
very weary of the Divine Plato, and that 
in his Dialogues, tho? tranſlated, and with 
very learned Remarks, by an ingenious 
Man whom F eſteem, I Fancy I find a 
Thouſand Childiſh things ; Mean, and 
out of Seaſon; and Triffling, and which 
come not to the Point. I believe this may 
be an effect of my want of true Taſte, 
for my Þ*2aſon tells me that it is im- 
poſſible that ſo many Great Men, of this 
and former Ages thould admire Plato, 
without juſt ground, and finding in him 
what Merits their Admiration. In the 
next place ſay ſomething to me on the 
Manners of the Ancients ; it they were 
more Virtuous, or more. Vicious than 
We? If the World is chang'd from 
White to Black, as we are generally 
told ? or rather, if Men are not always 
the ame and go on in the ſame way, and 
inthe ſame Manner ? And pray tell me, 
| Particularly, if they Liv'd longer A 
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| have had a diſpute lately with an Abbe, 


© lieve that the years which Moſes ſpeaks 
of, are not of twelve Months, or ſuch 
as ours are; otherways I ſhould be ve- 
= ry Sorry I did not Live in that time, 
to have counted my Life by Centuries.” 


95 J 


We? For I own fincerely, I can't bring 


| my Credulity to Imagine that Merhu- 
| /alem, and his Contemporaries, lived 
Eight or Nine hundred years; nor ſhall 
L ever believe it, unleſs it were an Ar- 
ticle of Faith. In that Caſe, I ſubmit. - 


But now I have an Inclination to be- 


Can you tell me pray Sir, if the Wo- 


men of thoſe days were Hanſomer, or 
more Coquet, or more Virtuous than 
we are? If the wonders which are told 
of the Beautiful Helen, or the Famous 


Queen of Egypt, are true? Do you believe 


that there are Fairies, or that there ever 


were any. I have heard it ſo often, and 
was ſo early Rock'd into it, that I cannot 
get it out of my Head. What difference is 
there between the Fairier and the H- 


bills? Are not theſe laſt a kind of Fai- 


ries, or ſome ſort of Magicians? J told 


you from the beginning that I had a- 


boundance of Queſtions to propoſe to 
you. We muſt amuſe our ſelves as we 
can, when we are in the Country. I 


RR | 


a Friend of yours, upon the head of G;. 
ants. Pray conſider how far I go, to find 
Subjects for diſpute. For my part, I 
can't force my {elf to think that there 
have been whole Nations of Giants; tho 
I doubt not there have been ſome Gi. 
auts, in ſome places, as we ſee Moniters 


Daily, and Children with two Heads 


or four Arms. Pray tell me your Opi- 


nion. I think theſe are all the Doubts | 


I had to propoſe to you. Inſtruct me 


the beſt you can. Tl expect your an- 


ſwer by the firſt poſt. Make it long or 
ſhort, as you pleaſe. Our Company is 
lately encreas d. Two learned Ladies 


- - are come to ſee us; and I ſhew'd them 


your Letters: They're quite Aftoniſh'd 
to ſee me run head-long into this way 
of Learning and the Bel. Eſprit. I am 
to ſtay a Fortnight yet in the Country; 
after which I return to Paris. I hope 
you'll be there too by that time, where 
I'll be very glad to ſee you, and to con- 
ſult you freely on all my Doubts. 


I am „ 


Tours, &c. 


Mor 


we 
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[ | Monſieur L' Abbe de Bellegarde's 
ANSWER 

„ THE + 

THikD LETTER 
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e 1 = th 
„ Difference of the Moderns and 
g r 
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Madam, 


T is old Error, which every age has 
falla into, to think that the people 
| of former times were more Virtuous, had 
[more Wit and Taſt and Underſtanding, - 
than thoſe of their own Age, and that 
the Works of the Ancients were infinite- 
ly better than thoſe of their own Con- 
temporaries. They who decide in this 
mariner, do it without knowledge of rhe 
Cauſe, and without a ſufficient exami- 
nation of particulars : Or it is an Affecta- 
tion, created by a hidden jealouſie againſt 
ſome of the Moderns. 
Sean: We 


8 Precio: Ancient Monuments were re 
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We muſt do this juſtice tg the Ancients, ¶ chi 
that their Works have contributed in. :- 
finitely to form the Taft of thoſe wh cle; 
| have come after them; and that the J. pic 
ges have been Rude or Poliſh*d, Learn. MW mo! 
ed or Ignorant, in proportion as ther Wil off 
eſteem'd or deſpiſed the incomparab Wi of | 
Works of ſome of the Ancients. hu at | 
we muſt diſtinguiſh the times. The wh: 
of Alexander and the Age of Auguſu Let 
produced men who cannot be Eclipsiiff on « 
by any that ſucceeded them; and vb then 
ſerve for Models to all the Great Ma ſtake 
ever ſince. The firſt Romans, of wn that 
we are told ſo many wonders, werebu paid 
very groſs and unpolith'd, but their Ruy ai 
agd Wild Virtue was render'd hum to in 
| by their Converſation and CommenWfhou 
With Greece, from whence they Learudlnatur 
their Arts and Knowledge and PolitendMſPrep; 
After the Barbarians had ravaged th 
Empire, and burnt the famous Librars 
the, Divine works of the Ancients i 
came ſo rare, that the uſe of them w 
almoſt intirely aboliſhed. Barbarity at 
Tgnorance prevailed, nor was Learn 
or a right Taſte of it reſtored, till tho 


lurat: 
onfir 
d ur 
As 
ine 
0 ob! 
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vered and raiſed from the darkneſs v , 
they had lain buried, lo — it is by the 


chlel 


wp 
| chiefly we are taught to think Nobly, 
| to expreſs our thoughts properly and 


who clearly, to make lively and natural 
. Pictures, to give ſuch a turn to the com- 
att: moneſt things as illuſtrates and ſets them 
they oft extreamly. Such as are not ſenſible 
rabe of thoſe Beauties in the Ancients, ought 
bu at leaſt to be ſilent and not to cenſure 
4 what perhaps they do not Underftand. 
Let them have ſome regard for the opini- 
lipd on of ſo many great Men who efteem 
wo them ſo highly. Ir is either a great mi- 
Mas ſtake, or a great injuſtice to maintain, 


that the Univerſal eſteem that has been 


rebu paid ro the Ancients in all Ages, is on- 
Ruhl an effect of prejudices; for it is next 
umu to impoſſible that ſo many good Judges 
meme tbould be deceived in a thing of-that 
eatu nature. It is true that Prevention and 
tenen repoſſeſſion is capable to do a great 


deal; And the common opinion is not 
always a certain proof of a true Merit. 
But as ſew general miſtakes are oflong 
duration, ſo an Univerſal approbation 
onfirmed by many ages mult be found= 
d upon reality. „ 
As to your objections againſt. the Di- 
ine Plato, pray give me leave, Madam, 

0 obſerve that to takg the Character 
fa book from the Tranſlation, is but a 


i 


r 
i = - 1 


it the life and the beauties of the Origi- 


5 and mutilate and expoſe them, by 
and literally; nothing of the right turn ot 


ment or care of the propriety, or beau 


with great care and attention, to diſtin 


defective. How do the Pedants of th 
Univerſity expoſe Ariſtotle, and turm lin 


of the reaſonings of that great Genils 
, | 1 - | a 
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very uncertain way of Judging of its 
Merit, let the Tranſlator be e'r ſo skil. 
full; For it is almoſt impoſlible to give 


nal. An Author that's very agreeable in 
his own Tongue, becomes Barbarous 
or Inſipid in a ſtranger Language. If 
Monſiear Voiture's Letters Were Tran. 
ſlated in an ordinary Latin, they woy'd 
be inſupportable, tho? they are fo full 
of gayety in the Original. The Latin 
tranſlations of Homer, Sophocles and Eur. ¶ betv 
pides, &c. are ſo far from drawing thoſe 
Divine Poets to the life, that they dif 


Tranſlating them dully word for word 
order, or diſpoſition; and not the leaſt judg. 
ty, or elegancy of the Phraſe and Fx 
preſſion. We may as well judge of V% 
gil in Virgil traveſty. To know the Me 
rit of an Author, one muſt be very wel 
vers d in his Language, muſt Read hin 


guiſh what is fine, and what may be 


daily into ridicuje Ho can they judge 


« 


8 


1 08 
or of the Beauty or Charms of his Ex- 


ts 
il. MW preſſion, who hardly*know the Alpha- 


ve bet or Characters of his Language? 
g. WW Thoſe who compare Cicero and Demo. 
in eres, or perhaps think them Inferior, 
dus to the Pleaders of our own Age, with 
If WW what Juſtice or Knowledge do they 


give their Deciſions? I own we have 
brought Eloquence to a great degree of 
ferlection, but ſtill it muſt be acknow- 
kiged that there 1s yet ſome diſtance 


uri ¶ between Us and the Ancients. For my 

hoſe Mpart, I conſider Demoſthenes and Cicero 

diſ. Nas tw Extraordinary Men, on whom 

, by WNatuft had heap'd her Gifts and Boun- 
yord ity, to make them the Models of per- 
net Ocators, Whoever reads their works 

ud. may fee. it. Whoever are not touch'd 
hea with the Beauties, that Shine in them 
Ex very where, are inſenſible and with- 

f Vi. put Taſte or Underſtanding. But it 
Meg would be to no purpoſe to undeceive 
wel Wim. They deſerve no better Treatment, 
d hin han what a Company ar Court receiv d 
liſtir ae day from the Prince of Conde: 
ay He was reading to them a Charming 
of tiert of one of Cicero's pleadings, and 


hen he ſaw they were not touched 
th it, he ſhut the Book, without ſay- . 
6 2 word, or giving himſelf the trou- 
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ble to ſhew them the Force and Elo. 
quence of that great Orator, who had 
ſo wonderful a Talent of Periwadins, 
that. Cæſar bimſelf, ev'n when he vas 


very Angry with him, could not ſtand 


the Force of his Arguments, and was 


obliged to pardon a Criminal, whom: 


he had already Condemned. 

The diſguſt which ſome of the Mo. 
derns have, is againſt the Ancient Poet, 
as well as the Orators. They wil 
needs degrade Homer, from that high 


Reputation he has had, for ſo many 


Ages. They pretend his Poems ar: 
full of groſs Faults ; and they aR ns 
ſenſible of the Sublime, and the 1nimi 
table Beauty that ſhines every wherein 
him. It muſt be acknowledged ther 
are ſome Faults in Homer, but we oughtto 
_ conſider, that he's the firſt Man that rock 
ſo vaſt a Carriere, and in a County 
formerly unknown. Men do not be 
come perfect but by frequent Reflect 
ons, and after a long courſe of Exper: 
ence. The Faults that are in the Poem 
of Homer, are not- all to be placed t 
the account of the Poet himſelf. Vt 
muſt blame the time in which he Liv 
They had not the ſame Taſte of Decer 
cy and Probability, as we have at * 
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Men are Poliſh'd and Refin'd, in ſo long 
a tract of time as ſince Homer. If the Men 
of thoſe days had not the ſame Cuſtoms, 
and Manners, and Taſte as we have 
now, that's not the fault of the Poet. 
He paints them Lively ſuch as they were. 

We ought to conſider the difference 
and not Subject their manners to ours. 
Decencies change with the Times; and 
Opinions, and Cuſtoms, and Religion, 
are Subject to Viciſſitudes. We ſee it 
by experience. What was the delight 
of dur Grand- Fathers, appears to us now 
Ridiculous. Ihe Poets who Liv'd a 
Hundred years ago, and were Admir'd 
and read with Pleaſure, and got by heart, 

are now deſpiſed by the meaneſt of the 
People: Our Poeſy has chang'd as 
as well as our Faſhions. The Cloaths 
of thoſe times can ſerve for nothing but 
Maſquerade. We muſt not bring the 
[Manners of the Ancients to Ours; 
we mult go back to theirs, if we would 
Judge rightly of their Sentiments- The 
beſt of our own Works will have the ſame 
Fortune, when the Cuſtoms and the 
Taſte are altered: So we are not to 
blame Homer, if his Deſcriptions an- 
{wer not to our Ideas. The Palace and 
the Gardens of Alcinous appear very 


H 4 Con- 
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Contemptible to vs, who have ſeen the 
Magnificence of the Houſe and Gardens 
of Verſailles, and the other Palaces of 
Europe. It was Homer's misfortune that 
he had ſeen nothing like them in his 
time. When he detcribes a Feaſt, no. 
thing is to be ſeen that comes near the 


Cleanlineſs, the Abundance, the Deli. 
caciy, the Order, or Taſte, which | 


Reign at our Tables; All favours of 


the Frugality and Simplicity of thoſe | 


times; but it muſt be own'd that his 
Genius ſurpaſſes the Subject. The great. 


neſs of the Expreſſions raiſes the Mean. 


neſs 6f the matter he treats. He em- 

belliſhes every thing he Touches; 
and he i Pompous and Magnificent on 
the moſt barren occaſions. It is true 
there are ſome Faults, and negligences 
in Homer, but they are like Patches that 
ſet off the Beauty of the reſt of the 
work. The moſt Skillful ' Painters de 
not Finiſh every part of their Pictures 
with the ſame care and exactneſs. Ile 
colou s are not equally bright ever 
where. The light and the Shadow mul: 
be managed with Addrefs, to product 
the true effect. Nature it ſelf does not 
give every one of its Works all the per. 
fection that is poſſible ; nor is the World 
tf x % : 


il compoſed of fixed Stars, or Dia- 
mynds. Nature difpences her Treaſures 
with Oeconomy. They who quarrel with 
thoſe Negligences as a Crime in Homer, do 
not conſider that a great Genius, wholly 
Employ'd about his Subject, does not 
| deſcend to the leſſer matters; at leaſt he 
| makes a great difference between them 
and the principal Foint, Experience 
ſhews us that thoſe exact and Correct 
Authors are ordinarily but very indiffe- 
rent Capacities, who ſtoop to little things, 
not being able to raiſe themſelves to 
greater. They content themſelves with 
a dry and Laborious Nicety, which re- 
quires only Time and Care. And yet 
theſe are the Men who Condemn the 
Ancients, becauſe they are not Judges 
of their Excellenctes. . 
Il do noi pretend by a poſitive and 
general Deciſion to prefer the Ancients. 
to the Moderns : But I think I may fay; 
without injury to any Perſon whatſo- 
ever, that Homer and Virgil, Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, have never yet been equall'd 
by any that have come after them; and 
in all Appearance they never will be. 
'T know that perhaps ſo Celebrated and 
admired Names may impoſe, by the 
force of their Authority: But how cams 
e | 5 they 
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they by this Fame and Authority ? And vo. 
pray let us lay their Names aſide, and N we 
examining only their Works themſelves, N ,..z 
ler us ſee if we have any Poems that if the. 
can be compared with the Iliad, or the WM h 
Oayſſee, or the Aze:d; or if we have any 


Pleadings or Harangues that can poſſibly Am 
be brought into competition with the 20 f 
Pleadings of Demoſthenes or Cicero. by 
As to the Lives and Manners of Man. MW c01 
kind, if I am not miſtaken, they have Wl ſhe 
been equally Vicious at. all times; for Bea 
ſoon after the very Infancy of the Word Mer 
Corruption prevail'd and became fo g Nit ſe 
neral that God was obliged to {wes not 
Men off the Earth by an univerſal be. that 
Juge. Thoſe who ſucceeded, were nd they 
moved, by ſo Terrible an example, t reigr 
amend their Lives Since that time t {W410 
Succeſſors have ſtill follow'd the ſam: nerat 
fteps, and we Live much at the ſam are t. 
Rate as thoſe that went before us. G drin! 
lantry is one of the things in which wſWmuct 
greatly exceed the Ancients, and cer be In 
tainly we have extremely refin'd in twMbauct 
Point. They made Love in a very grobMof th 
and unpoliſh'd manner, and they wer Lu 
abſolutly Ignorant of the Refinemens true, 
of that Coquettry which is now in uf 


among the Ladies of Europe, who al 
more ſoft, more complaiſant, more fi 
. no 7 Vol 
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vourable, and more poliſh'd, than they 
| were formerly. This Politeneſs has con- 
tributed more than any thing to make 
them forget their Severity, the want of 
which, and of a juſt Pride and Reſerve, 
give me leave to ſay, makes them leſs 
| Amiable. It is a great miſtake to think 
to gain the heart and eſteem of Men 
by Complaiſance and Eaſineſs. It is not 
enough that a Woman is handſom ; If 
ſhe is not Modeſt and Reſerv'd, her 
Beauty has not the half of its effect on 
Men of Spirit and Underſtanding. And 
it ſeems this is the Reaſon why they are 
not now adays ſo much Reſpected, and 
that they have loſt that aſcendant which 
they had formerly. The Liberty, which 
reigns in, their Diſcourſe, and in their 
actions, diminiſhes the Reſpect and Ve- 
neration that would be pay*d them: They 
are too forward, and too inſolent: They 
drink too much Wine, and take too 
much Snuff; for rho? theſe things ſeem to 
be Indifferent, yet they have an Air of De- 
bauchery, hich Creates an ill Opinion 
of thoſe who uſe them. 
Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs, bas, it is 
true, been the fault of Women of al 
Ages, tho' nut always to the ſame De- 
gree, nor jo univerſally. Some of the 
Galants in Rome and Greece, but eſpicially 
on” = 


1 

in {is and the Eaſt, gave immenſe 
ſums to pay the favours, and to feed 
the Luxury and Magnificence of their 
Miſtrifles. Particular perſons in thoſe 
times were much richer than we are, 
any where, at preſent, A Miſtriſs, in 
thoſe days, was able to be at the expenſe 
of a Statue of Venus, as a complement 

in gratitude, which was worth a Mil. 
lion of Gold. Diogenes the Qnicł, who's 
profeſſion it was to cenſure the Faults 
and Vices of his Age, wrote on the 
Pedeſtal of this Statue, This is Moni. 
ment of the Incontinecy of the Greeks. . 

The Romans imitated the Greeks, and 
at laſt outdid them, in their Profuſion 
and Magnificence in their Pleaſures. The 
publick Shows and Spectacles they gave 
in Rome, at ſo vaſt an expence, are a 
great Proof of this. All ſorts of Beads 
were brought from the outmoſt parts 


1 of the Earth, to ſatisfy the Curioſity of 


the Spectators, and to raiſe themſelves 
by thoſe Liberalities to the firſt honors 
of the Republick. That wild and War- 
lick People that had been bred to the 
Camp and Fatigues, and accuſtomed to 
a hard and ſober Life, grew weary of 
this Frugality, after they had ſeen and 
Robb'd the R:ches of the Eaſt. * 
| ne ng bs ne 
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2 
neſs, and Magnificence, and Luxury, 
| 2nd all the Eaſtern Pleaſures and- Vices, 
| which were formerly unknown, were 
brought into Rome with their Riches. 
Since that time, Liberty and Licentiouſ- 
| neſs bave had no limits. As the Ro- 
mant had an infinite deal of Wit, they 
refined on thoſe Pleaſures. They Studi» 
ed and improv'd them, and employ*d all 
their art and invention to make them 
| more Taſty, by new Ragous and Sawces. 


the If we believe Javenal, and other Au- 
11. thors, the Ladies of Rowe carried De- 

| bauchery and Impudence to the laſt ex- 
and ceſs. After they had drown'd their 
on WF Reaſon and Modeſty in Wine, they 


kept no Meaſures, but gave themſelves 
up, without. Shame, to all the diſorders 
of their utmoſt deſires. However Licen- 
tious ſome Ladies of this age may be, 

yet they have much more reſerve and con- 
duet than thoſe Wives ofthe mighty Con- 
, 

believe, Madam, it is impoſſible to 
reſolve the queſtion you ask me, as to the 
beauty of the Greek and Roman Woman 
in reſpect of Mrs. One cannot judge 
without ſeeing and comparing them to- 
gether. The Ancient Statues, which 
are preſervd from the injuries of time, 
„ LY are 
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are Models of perfect and accompliſh'd 
Beauties. But who knows if Art has not 


added to Nature? Or if they are not pro- 


ductions of pure Invention? Perhaps nei. 
ther Helen nor Cleopatra were the great. 
eſt Beauties of their own time. Thouſangs 
of other Women, who liv'd more ob-. 


ſcurely, might probably have eclipſed 


them, if the mere merit of Beauty had 
been conſider'd. But their Quality and 
Adventures made them famous. The Ver- 
ſes of Homer, the burning of | Troy, 
and the deſtruction of a conſiderable 
Kingdom in Aſia, have made Helen fa- 
mous, and given a new luſtre to her 
Charms. The paſſion which Cleopatra 
* kindled even in Cz/ar as well as Mark 

As hony; the Part ſhe had in Anthony's 
adventures, whom ſhe made loſe both his 
life and the Empire of the World ; the 
Courage ſhe ſhew'd in her Voluntary 
death, which ſhe choſe, to avoid the 
diſgrace that Auguſtus had prepared for 
her, for he deſigned to bring her to 
Rome to Adorn his Triumph; all this 
has contributed extreamly to ſwell the 


Idea we have of the Beauty of the Queen 


of Egypt. We may ſay of the Beauty 


of the Body, as of that of the Mind, 


that it appears greater when it is _ 
= thro 


, * 


thro? a Soccelf of ſo many ages: 


This diſtance gives it a life and luſtre. 


doubt not there have been in all times, 
and are at preſent, many Women as 
handſom, or handſomer than Helen or 
Cleopatra; But they make leſs noiſe and 


| buſtle, and are not expoſed on ſo remark- 


able a Theatre. 
You are in Pain, you ay, Madam, 


| to know ſomething as to Fairies, and 


what is their Origia. Why, it is purely 55 
Chimerical; and all that's ſaid of : hem is 


Fabulous ; invented by Nurſes to make 


Children ſleep. Or their origin may partly 


be Attributed to an Opinion which ſome 


Philoſophers have had, that the Elements 
are inhabited by different People or Genu, 


ſome ! in the Water, ſome in the Air, ſome 


in the Earth, and ſome in the Fire. I 


know you have read a Book with ſome 


Pleaſure, Madam, which treats of theſe 


Curioſities. Thoſe Philoſophers ſaid thar 


thoſe Genii appeared frequently to Men, 
and perhaps this may be one Founda- 


tion of the Prodigies we are told of | 
Fairies. 


The name of Fairies was firſt given 


to certain Women, who were conſider- 


ed as Propheteſſes, who pretended to 


Divination, and amuſed People with 


3 | 
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falſe Hopes built on. falſe Predictions. 
Their Reputation grew ſtrangely about | 


the time of the firit Croiſades. They 
who made thoſe Voyages told an Infi- 
nity of Extraordinary things,and wonders 
which they thought they bad ſeen. Thoſe 
who repeated what they had told. added 
many Circumſtances, of their own Inven- 


tion; fo that thoſe Stories, the farther | 


they went from the Fountain, grew 
more. and more Fabulous. The Ficti- 
ons of Taſſo, and Ariofto, and the Power 
which theſe two Poets give to certain 


were honored as Divinities of a ſecond 
Order. For you know, the Pagans 
held a difference of Merit and Dignity 
in their Heities. The Fairies were of 


the middle Rank of Divinities. It was 
believed that they were concern'd about | 


the Affairs of Mankind: Surprizing qua- 


lities were attributed to them; a Power | 


to tranſport themſelves in a moment 
from one place to another. how diſtant 
ſoever; to build Magaificent Palaces, 
and to deſtroy them in a moment; to give 


immenſe Treaſures and Riches tothoſe 


who could Merit their Favours. _ 
— 4 0 


Magicians, have renew'd the Notions 
Which former times hed of Fairies, who 
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The Stories of Fairies, as all other Fa- 


ut les, were at firſt intended for the in- 
ey cgruction of thoſe for whom they were 
fi- ¶ nade. But in a little time they became 
rs No contemptible, by the fabulous circum- 
fe Miances which were daily added, and 
ed Jo ridiculous, that they were left only 


o Nurſes, for keeping their Children 
from crying, and for putting them aſleep. 
The Pagans, who would at any rate de- 
tive their Origin from ſome Divinity, 
when the belief of Fairies was efta- 
bülh'd, deſcended even to them, and 
Choſe them for their Anceſtors; for tho” 
they were only Subaltern and Modern 
Divinities, yer ſtill they were more than 
Mankind, and that was enough to flat- 
ter the Vanity of ſuch as pretended to a 
Nobility of Deſcent and Original. 
| What is ſaid of Meluſina, has reſem- 

dance enough to the falſe Notions of 
the Heathens. I know not if thoſe of ' 
te Family of Luaſignan, pretended to 
make their Origin more Illuſtrious, by 
«opting that Fairy or rather that Mon- 


es, Itter, half Woman and half Serpent; 
3 hich built the Caſtle of Lagignan, 
fe 


Which was believed to be impregnable ; 
ur it was taken by the Huguenots 
8 in 
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in 1569. What is told, I ſay, of this Me. 


0 

laſina, is nothing but Fiction, and Storie; C 
made at pleaſure; thoꝰ many of the Family m 

of Luxig nan have believed and repeated tb 
them for certain i ruths. What illuſion at 
is it to believe what's told of the Groans F: 
and Cries of this Fairy, when the Tower fo 


of Luziznay was demoliſhed ? And 
that ſhe uſed to appear in a long mou Pe 


ning habit on the Top of a houſe, when an 
any Misfortune was to happen to any the 
of the Family ! Theſe Fables might be tic 
believed in Groſs and Superſtitions times ap! 
but they can expect no Faith in ours T\ 
Our Taſte is too good, to ſwallow ſuch Per 
Fictions. ny wy! diff 
In the mean time we may be e De, 
proached with a Madneſs which pref and 
vaild here in France for ſome time, ol long 
Reading thoſe Romances about Faire Hiſ 
But this diſeaſe did not laſt long, an was 
the extravagancy of thoſe filly books, iſ has 
which there was neither Life, nor Seni to v 
norReaſon, was ſoon diſcovered. It wa She 
wonder indeed to ſee that what was i tow; 
vented, only to divert Children, hal far | 
become of a ſuddain, the amuſement q Aut} 
the moſt ſerious perſons. The Couſ 8.60“ 


was infatuated with thoſe fictions; | 
: "> 1 | # | 
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City follow'd the ill example of the 
Court, and read with greedineſs thoſe 


monſtrous adventures, Which have nei- 
ther Probability nor Connexion. hut 
at laſt this Frenzie is cur'd; and the 


| Fables of Fairies are baniſh'd, I hope 
| for ever. 


The Sibylls are not, as the Fairies, 
Perſons purely Imaginary. Both Sacred 


and Profane Hiſtories have ſpoken of 


the S:bylls, and have cited their Prophe- 
tick Verſes. Their Number is not 


agreed on. Some reckon Ten, and ſome 


Twelve; but in all appearance the ſame 
Perſon is multiplyed. I think three 
different ones may be found. She of 


 Delphos was one of the moſt Famous 


and moſt Ancient; for ſhe Propheſied a 
long time before the War of Trey. Some 
Hiſtorians call her Daphne, and ſay ſhe 


| was the Daughter of Tireſias. Virgil 


has made one of thoſe Sils famous; 
to whom he gives the name of Deiphobe. 
She was originally of Cimmeria, a little 
town - of Came in Campania, not 
tar from Naples. Both Greek and Latin 
Authors make frequent mention of this 
Sh. It was ſhe whom the Pious Areas 


went and conſulted, for his Adventures, 
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and the means he ſhould uſe to find his 


old Father Anchiſes in the Eliſian Field 3 
This Sibylla Comes, is not the fame phet 


with the Si) Camana, who was called mY 
 Demophile, and Amalthea. It is ſhe fr Nn e 

whom the Romans had the greateſt Ve. Ml 1; 
neration. They preſerved her Books Ml near 
with great Care, and conſulted them pq 
on the moſt important occaſions. But Ml verse 
they were Burnt with the Capitol. In 


Sylla's time, the Senate took Care to n hi 
pick up all that could be found any where, MM cited 
of thoſe Verſes of the She; but among WM ;oain 
the true ones a great deal of Counter. MA tl 
band was mix'd, which particular Per. TI 
ſons had made after their own Fancy. ind 
The Szbz/'s were Heathen Maids who or 572 
gave themſelves to Propheſie and Pre- of thi 
dictions, in a Myſterious and Enigma WM vere 
tick manner: Their Verſes were ſome Ml ite o. 
what like our Noſtradamus, which ate MW in th 
b | expounded after the thing is cone Rings 
to paſs. I hen ſtrange efforts are made to Ml was fi 
find the Relation between the Event and and t 

the Prediction, and a Senſe in the Verſes fre 
of Noſtradamus, which Perhaps the Pro- Mlthree 
phet never thought of. — 7 
Here is a ſhort account, Madam, of Ci 
the Verſes and Oracles of the Sihl, Wait tc 


which 


his MM vhich the Heathens conſulted with ſo 
Ids, much Veneration. Amongſt theſe Pro. 


me Bl chetick Verſes, ſome clear enough Pre- 
litions were found concerning the com- 


tor ing of the Meſſiah; and ſeveral par- 
Ve WW ticular Circumſtances of his Life and 
oks Death. I ſhall not now enter into an 
em Wy Enquiry about the Legitimacy of thoſe 
But BN Verſes, but it is certain that the Ancient 
In Fathers, and particularly S. Auguſtine, 


in his 18:5. book de Civitate Dei, have 
cited them as an Argument, ad hominem, 


0; Wi zoainſt the Heathens, who acknowledg- 
er- ed the truth of thoſe Verſes 

er- The Origin of G/:-7s is more certain 
Cy. BF znd better founded than that of Fat ies 
0 or Ss; for the Holy Scripture ſpeaks 
re- 


of them exp: cfly in ſeveral places. | hey 


n: were nothing, but monſtrou Men, above 
ne: tte ordinary ſize of Mankind. Ic is ſaid 
arc in the 17. Chap. of the 1ſt book of 
fne Kinzs,that Golial, a Giant of the Philiſtins 
to vas fix Cubits, which is nine Foot, high; 
ind and that his Coat of Armour weigh'd 
ries WM five Thouſand Shekels, which is near 
o. tree Hundred Pound of our Weight, 


lt is certain therefore that there were 
(its, and in this Point we muſt ſub- 
mit to the plain Aſſertion of holy Scrip- 
—_—_ ture 


RS _- 

ture. But whether there were whole . * 
Nations of Giants I ſhall not determine, *" 
tho? ſome paſſages of Scripture fem to M lt 
lay it pretty clearly; as may be ſeen in 
the 65%. Chap. of Geneſis, In thoſe dy, 
there were Giants on the Earth, for the Sons 
of God, care in to the Daughters of Men, 
zhey bare Chilaren to them; the ſame becant 
Mig hi) Men, which were of old, Men of Re. 
nomn. Perhaps thole deform'd and mon- 
ſtrous Children were given as a puniſh. 
ment ot the Vices of Men, and this 
Race that's ſpoken of here, was exter- 
minated by the Flood with the reſt of 
corrupt Mankind. Some pere chat the 
Land of Giants ſignifies à people mon- 
ſtrouſly Vicious, and of a Prodigious 
ſtrength to commit Wickedneſs. Ori 
ſays in his Metamorphoſes, that the Gi. 
ants declar'd War againſt Fupiter, and 
that they heap'd Mountains upon Mour- 
rains, in order to Scale Heaven. I believe 

_ Ovid had read what's ſaid in the Scrip- 
ture, of the vain attempt of Men 1n 
building the Tower, of Babel, to ſecuie 
themſelves againſt a ſecond Beluge. But 
that Chimerical Project was interrupted 
by the confuſion of Languages. 
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Madam, I have one Article of your 
Letter yet to Anſwer. You ſay, you can- 
not believe that the firſt Men liv'd to the 
Age of eight or nine Hundred Years; | 
and if it be true that they did, you are 
ſorry you did not come into the World 
in thoſe days, that you might have had 
the pleaſure of living ſo long. Tho' 
you love a little Raillery, and can give 
an Air of gayety to every thing, yet 1 


don't imagine that ſeriouſly you take 


living long to bz ſo great a Happineſs. 
When we conſider the Vanities, the 
Cares. the Traverſes, the Infirmities and 
Troubles of this Ignorant and Wicked 
World, we find a Life even of one Hun- 
dred years to be very burthenſom, and 


we may ſay of Lite as is ſaid of Ri- 


ches, he that encreaſetli it encreaſeth 
Ibn „ 
But for my part, Madam, I ſhould 


be very ſorry you had liv'd before the 


Deluge, becauſe by that means you 
ſhould not live now, but in Hiſtory ; 
and our Ape ſhould be depriv'd of the 
pleaſure of ſeeing. and hearing the moſt 
lovly and agreeable Perſon upon Earth, 
and who, you know, is molt given to 
diſputing. 3 
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But to return to our Queſtion, give 


me leave to ſay, Madam, that it is 2 


thing which it is not permitted to doubt 
of. The point is decided in the Holy 
Scripture. Read the 5th Chapter of Ge. 
neſts, where you ſee a long ſeries of the 
Poſterity of Adam; their names, 
and the names of their Children; at 
What Age they began to have Chil. 


dren ; the number of years they Lived: | 


all mark*'d with the moſt Accurate en- 
actneſs. It is but a weak defence toſay 
that their Years and Months, were not 
reckon'd as ours ate at preſent. You'l 


reject this reaſon as Frivolous, Madan, | 


if you do with any attention examine 
what the ſame Hiſtorian ſays expreſiy 
in the end of that Chapter ; that Malal: 
liv'd eight Hundred Foreſcore and Fit 
teen years; that Henoch the Father of 
Mat huſalom liv'd but three Hundred Six- 
ty five years; that Mathuſalem the Son 
liv'd to nine Hundred Sixty and nine 
years; the ſame Hiſtorian, a ſew lines 
after, that is, in the beginning of the 6. 
Chapter of Geneſis, ſays that God being 
provok'd by the Crimes that were com- 
mitted on the Earth, reſolv'd to abridge 


the Life of Man and that hereafter he 


Thould live but Sixſcore years: Now 


. 
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would it not be contrary to all appea- 
rance of Truth or Probability, to ſay 
that Moſes when he ſpeaks of the Lives 
of the Patriarchs, uſes away of Compu- 
tation quite different from that wherein 
he expreſſes the abridging the liſe of Man 
to Sixſcore years? This ſeems to mè to 


be a Demonſtration which admits of no 


Anſwer. = -. 5 
After the Deluge, Men, in effect, liv'd 
not ſo long. "Thar great Flo6d, and 
the Univerſal fumble of all things, might 
alter the Temperament of the Air and 
Earth, and of the Bodies of Men. And 
whereas formerly they had liv'd on Fruits 
and Herbs, they found themſelves oblt- 
ged afterwards to eat Fleſh, the juice 
whereot as it is ſtronger and more 
nouriſhing for the preſent ſupport, of life, 
yet it 15 probable that this very ſtrength 
wears and conſumes the Veſſels in a 
ſhorter time; And fo the Decree of God 
my executed by very natural Cau- 
es. = 

Madam, I think IT have anſwer'd ſome- 
thing to every one of your Doubts. If 
you had propoſed ſo many Curious Que- 
[tions to a man of greater Abilities, he 
would have reſolv'd them with a more 
 prafound erudition. But for me, that is 
| Nor 


** 


EE 

not my Role. I do not ſet up for Learn- 
ing; and I ſhould be in the wrong to 
do it. If I had been at Paris, perhaps 


with the help of my Books and my Re. | 
marls, I might have given you ſome 


things more Sublime on all the points 
you propoſed : Or if I would have mus'd 
longer on them, or put my felf 10 the 
Torture, you might have had more ſa- 
tisfaction from my Anſwers. But I own 
my Indolence, and that I can bear no- 
thing that conſtrains me, or makes me 


uneaſy. I love rather not to appear Lear. 


ned, than to depart from my N-i«ie, 
which loves what is plain and ſimple and 


_ eaſy, and which all the World may rea- 


dily underſtand. 


J am, Madam, 


5 Tours, &c. 
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Lady of the Court of France, 
no i to Monſieur L Abb? de Belle- 


me garde. 


=> 


oc M. SI R, 
od 


M in a terrible Paſſion againſt a ve. 
ry honeſt Man, of your acquaintance 
with whom I diſpute frequently on all 
forts of ſubjets, as much as I am capa- 
ble to carry on the War. He would 
never Marry, either from an antipathy, 
or a Contempt of our Sex. He affects 
to bring me often on this Subject, and 
lays biting things, to the diſadvantage 
of Women, whom he places in the low- 
eſt ſtory, and undervaiues them in- 
hnitely in reſpect of Men. He confounds 
me with Reaſons to which I have not 
he 2 word to anſwer; but Tm perſwadecg 
dhe fault lies rather in my Ignorance, tùan 
in the Cauſe I defend. Therefore, PLP _ 
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Sir, furniſh me with Arms, both offen- 
ſive and defenſive, to deal with this for. 
midable Enemy : For as the Neighbour. 
hood of our Lands obliges us to be often 
together, whilſt I am in the Country; 
and becauſe he loves to diſpute perpety: 
ally, and I am not of the humor to yield 
without ſtriking a ſtroke, I would wiſh 
to have good Reaſons to fight againſt 
his. You fee in ſhort what I would 
| Have, but that you may enter more ful. 
ly into my thought, I ſhall tell you where. 
upon he builds his principal objectioas. 
He lays it down, for a principle; |} 
that Women are Infericur to Men 
both in Heart and U derſtanding. This 
is his Poſition, and he pretends to prove 
ir from- the temperament of Women, 
which is not ſo proper, as that of Men, 
neither for Study nor Government, nor 
War; all which fall to the ſhare of the 
Men. He ſupports his reaſons by the ſuf- 
frageand wiſdom of Antiquity, which has 
alwaysas much as poſſible, kept Women 
at a diſtance from publick employment, 
and confin'd them within Walls, tothe 
management of domeſtick affairs. Is it 
in effect becauſe they are nor Capable of 
any thing elſe? Or are not rather the 
Mien to be blam'd who made thoſe * 
15 5 Ts * 


Fans | = 


and did not Juſtice to the Women? Id 


not ask your Aſſiſtance with a deſign 


to make an ill uſe of the Reaſons you 
ſhall give me. I do no ways pretend 
chat Women ought to be Independant, 


| or withdraw themfelves from the Au- 


thority of the Men. Laws, and Uſe, 


and Cuſtom, have ſubjected them; and 
every thing muſt be content with its 


condition. My deſign is only to have 


the pleaſure of diſputing and to keep 


my ground. I am bora with a good 
deal of Pride- and Vanity. I bluſh and 


ſuffer a very ſenſible Mortification, when 


cannot Anſwer. I am not ſo much 


perſwaded as ſtun'd by my Enemies 
reaſons. Pray therefore ſend me ſome 


Auxiliary Troops to ſupport me in this 
new kind of War. I will not be con- 
tented with repulſing the Enemy. I'll 
attack him in his Trenches. Cite me 


| abundance of examples of Heroick Wo- 
men, who have Signaliz'd themſelves in 


ſomething or another; in Sciences, in Go- 
vernment, or any of thoſe things which 
Men have unjuſtly enhanc'd to them- 


ſelves, and which the Womea perhaps 
would diſcharge with no leſs Honour, 


if they were call'd oradmitted to them. 


TIl expect your Anſwer with Impa- 


tlence. 


„ 


tience. Send me ſome rude draught i; 
ſoon as poſſible, for the preſent danger. 
Afterwards you ſhall treat it at moro 
leiſure and more accurately, if you have} 
a mind to it, and if your other Af. 
fairs allow it. 
1 am Sir, 
Tour moſt Humble 
Servant. 
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Monſieur L Abbe de | Bellegarde's 


ANSWER 
TO THE 
FourRTH LETTER, 
If Women are Inferiour to Men in 
Spirit aud Underſtanding, &c. 
Madam, = 3 = | 
ih! Men made * Laws, with- 
A 


1 out calling the Women to their 
iſtance. If they had been of the Coun- 


cil, probably Things had gone quite 


otherways; And they would have wan 
ted. neither Reaſons nor Skill to main- 
tain their Rights and to preſerve the 
Balance between them and the Men. 
Juſtice has not been done them, and they 
have reaſon to complain of ill Uſage. 
An Ancient ſaid that Women were 


born for retreat and quiet; that their 
greateſt meri conſiſted in living unknown 


and 
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and without either praiſe or reproach; 


and that the moſt Virtuous were they 


Who were leaſt talk'd of. This Phi. 


loſopher thought them no ways capa- 


ble of publick Employment, and he 
was Abſolutely for their ſtay ing at home, 


buried in the obſcurity of their own Fa. 


mily, without any other buſineſs but that 
of bringing up their Children, to be 
uſeful Subjects to the State. I believe 
this Philoſopher may be ſo far in the 


Right, that a Woman's principal Em. 
ployment ought to be the care of her 


Children; but as all Women have not 
Children, nor at all times, I think we 


do them injuſtice, in pronouncing them 


univerſally inczpable of other Employ- 


ments. I believe they would diſcharge 


the greateſt Truſts, with Succeſs and 
Honor; and they could attain to the 


Perfection of Arts and Sciences, if they 


were put to Study them betimes, and 


if they had the ſame Education thats 


given to the Men. = 
This may ſeem a Paradox to thoſe 


who are led by common Prejudices to 
think that Women are Inferiour to Men 
in all ReſpeQs; or if they are ford 


to acknowledge that ſome of them have 
great Qualities and a ſingular Merit, 


they 
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they pretend that any Good they have, 
s ipoiPd by the Imperfections that are 
inſeparable from their Sex, and which 
ought to keep them at a diſtance from 
Publick Employ ments. Even the Wo- 


nen themſelves, being ſo accuſtom'd to 


this Excluſion, are come to think *tis 
their Natural State; and Believe them- 
ſelves incapable of any greater thing. 
Laws, and Cuſtom, and Prejudice, have 
atifyed and confirm'd this Ancient De- 
pendance. The Delicacy of their Sex 
makes them unfit for the Rudeneſs an 

Fatigues of ſome hard Employmeats, 
and obliges them of neceſſity to keep at 
home, This weakneſs of their Conſti- 
tion has been chiefly the reaſon why, 
they have been conſider'd from the be- 
ginning, to be Inferiour to the Men who 
re able to endure the more robuſt ex- 
rciſes, And their domeſtick Affairs, 
or which they are defign'd, have been 
a general hindrance of their Education 
in Arts and Sciences. But this does not 
prove that they are incapable of them. 
Many of them have not only the lame, 
but ſtronger Diſpoſitions and Capacity 


| than the Men, They learn every thing 


with a wonderful Readineſs and Faci- 
ty. Yea they know many things with- 
| „ 


= 2 
out Study, which Men do not acquire 
without a great deal of Pain and Labour. 


They are much more poliſh'd and agre. 


able in Civil Society : and it is chiefly by 
_ Converfation with them, that we learn 
Civility and Politeneſs.  'T he School of 
the World is principally in their Com. 
pany, and that's better than all the Lear. 
ning and Affectation of Colleges and 
Pedants. Their very fgnorance is gay 
and agreeable, and is to be preferr'd te 
the Melancholy and troubleſome Erudi 

tion of the Learned. They ſpeak with 
more Order and Agreeableneſs, and they 
are never at a loſs for want of what to 
ſay, provided the Converſation be on 
things that are proper for them. That 
inſinuating way, in which they propoſe 
their reaſons, perſwades more than 2 

. thouſand Syllogiſims in Form, propoſed 
in a dry and haughty manner. And in 

one thing they eminiently ſhine and ex- 
cel, much beyond the Men, which 1s 
their Talent of expreſſing themſelves 
Juſtly, and chooſing. the propereſt terms 
to give a clear Conception of what they 


would ſay; for tho? they do not invent 


new Words, yet one would think that 
. thoſe they make uſe of, had been made 
on purpoſe to expreſs their preſent 


® My 


thoughts. Tis this that gives that agree. 
able Air to all they fay, which delights 
and charms all who hear the. 
80 that. thoſe who pretend that they 

xe leſs perfect than the Men, ſay it at 
a venture, and can give no other proof 
but the Authority of the Men, which 
s very much to be ſuſpected in this Caſe, 
becauſe they are both Judge and Party, 
ind have been at Pains, or have af- 
ected, in all times, to diminiſh the Wo- 
men as much as they could. But ex- 
berienck diſtroys all their Falſe Reaſons; 
or an"Wznity of Women have given 
great Profs, upan all occaſions, of a 
ſolid Underſtanding, a high and eminent 
Virtue, and an exact Conduct. Some 
of them have govern'd the greateſt Em- 
pires with as much prudence and equity 
s the moſt accompliſh'd Men could 
ave done. Even the Military heroick 
Virtue, which ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the ſoftneſs and timidity of their Sex, 
las been found in ſome Women in an 
eminent degree: And no doubt. there 
would be more frequent examples of it, 
i! they had more opportunities, and 
were put to the Tryal. But Cuftom 
and their Dependance hinder them to 
ow themſelves. 5 | 
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This great Diſtinction aud Dependance 
which Cuſtom and the Pride of the Men 


have introduced, are contrary to Nature, M 


which has made the two Sexes equal, 
if we conſider them in general. A ſub. 


ordination indeed, between Husband | 


and Wife is reaſonable; but thisSubordi. 
nation ought to be Mutual. They have 


their different Provinces in the Admi- | 


niſtration of their common concerns, 
Come things fall to the ſhare of the Hus- 
band, and others to the Wife: And this 
too, Varies. conſiderably, according to 
the Age, and Quality, and Health, and 
Conl(titution, and the other Circumſtances 
of the ſeveral Perſons. Nor can tie 
Partition b&\made by any other Rules 
than theſe, and their own Promiſes and 
Agreements between themſelves. The 
Wife therefore is io ſubmit and be ſub- 
_ ordinate to the Husband in thoſe Af 
fairs which are his Province, and the 
Husband to the Wife in what is hers. 
Their Duties and Engagements are Rec. 
procal, and therefore Subordination ougit 
to be mutual alſo. And the Submiſſion 
of the Wife is purely Voluntary, in its 
origin, as well as the Husband's. She en 
ages her ſelf of her own free Will and 


Choice, and that, at a time, when be 


4 
i capable of Chooſing, and of Gover- 
ning herſelf by her own Reaſon. 


But whatever ſhare the Wite appro: 


| priates to »herſelf, of the common con- 


cerns; her Mind is not towbe confined 
within that narrow Circle. May not 
ſhe improve her Underſtanding in - 
Knowledge and Learning? Are not Wo- 
men as capable of the ſublimeſt Improve- 
ments as the Men are? Or is there any dif- 
ference of Sex in the Rational Saul? The 
whole Difference between Man and Wo- 
man, conſiſts either in their Bodies or 
in their Education. Differeat Air, and Cli- 
mate, and Nouriſhment and Exerciſes, 
and Application, and Company, give 
different Conſtitutions and Thoughts and 
Paſſions. And in theſe things, not only 
Men themſelves, and particular Perſons, 
but intire Nations are different from one 
another. Since Cuſtom therefore and 
Education, makes ſo great a difference 
amongſt particular Men, and even whole 
Nations, why ſhould we wonder if it 
make ſome difference between Man and 
Woman? We do not breed Wo- 
men to ſtudy and learning when they 

are young, Which is as much as ex- 
cluding them from it : But this Ex- 
cluſion is not founded on any natural 
—_ Inca- 


1 
Incapacity or unfitneſs. On tlie contrary, 
their diſpoſitions are greater than thoſe 


of Men; for their Temperament and Or. 


gans are more Delicate. 

I know it is objected that Study is 
neither neceſſary nor uſeful to their Sex, 
becauſe they are not admitted to thoſe 


Employments for which Learning and 


Study are neceſſary Accompliſhments. 


As the affairs of the World now are 
order'd, we do not fee Women mount 
the Chair or the Pulpit, to make 
Publick Harangues, or to give Le- 


ctures of Philoſophy or Theology | 


They are not call'd to- fit on our 
Benches, to render Juſticeto the People, 
To what purpoſe therefore would Sci- 
ences ſerve them, but to make them 
more Vain and Troubleſome ? | earning 
in them, would produce the ſame effects 
as Riches and Proſperity do in thole 
who were born in an obſcure Condi- 
tion; Make them look down upon their 
Equals with contempt and haughtinels. 
But this and all ſuch objections are 
founded. on very falſe Maxims. Learning 
is ſo far from corrupting the Mind, that 
it rectifies and adjuſts it; and ſince Pride 


is both an effect and a certain mark of 


Ignorance, what can be more my 


than 


other 


I and | 
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ary, MWihan true knowledge of our ſelves and 
hoſe Naber things, to inſpire us wi h Modeſty, 
Or- ind to govern our Paſſions, and mo- 

gerate our deſires ? Nor can it be de- 
is Ned that Women have given many 
Sex, Ml evident Demonſtrations of their Ca pa- 
"ſe WM city for the greateſt Dignities and Em- 
and WM ployments; nor are they Univerſally 


nts. WM excluded from them; and who can ſay 
are that the Excluſion which has been In- 
unt roduced will be perpetual? But as to 
ike the mere Point of Converſation, if early 
Le- pains were taken to fill their Minds 
gy vith uſeful knowledge, their Company 


and Society would be to better purpoſe, 
more agreable, and more Innocent. What 
an we expect they ſhould ſpeak of, 


em when they know nothing? Only ſenſi- 
ng die things affect them and employ their 
cts WF conſideration, and they have no other 
die ſub ject to diſcourſe of. What they fee, 


and what they hear, their Pleaſures, their 


er J Chagrins, their Intrigues, their Quarels, 

their Law. Suits, their Servants and Do- 
re meſtick Affairs, their Petticoats and 
5 WO Gowns and Dreſſes, are iner hauſtible 


Subje ts of Converſation. And it were 
de hippy they could keep to that. But 
of W when thoſe Fonds are drain'd, Calumny 
cr and Cenſure, is the Reſource, and opens 
1 „„ oo  *- *_ 
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a vaſt Field of Entertainment. It is not 

always from a premeditated deſign of 
doing hurt that they ate ſo Cruel in ſpeak. 
ing Evil of others, Only they muſt 
ſpeak, and they have no other thing to 
ſay. But were it not more Commenda. 
ble to Furniſh them with better Suh. 
jets? And indeed, were it not better | 
for them to be quiet, than to tear others | 
in Pieces, without pity, by ſatyrical In. 
vectives, which raiſe the Indignation of 


' moſt of the Hearers. Thoſe Perſons 


who are given to this Vice of ſpeaking | 
ill of others, miſtake the matter extreme. 
ly, to think that this ſhows their Wit, 
or good Humor. Even thoſe who ſeem 
to applaud them in the Company, look 
upon them with Horror, and ſhun them 
as the Peſt. For they {pare no body; 
not even themſelves, after they have 
vomited their Poyſon againſt otheis, 
Now, if they were allow'd to Read, 
and to Cultivate their Minds with uſc- 
ful Knowledge, ſince they expreſs chem 
ſelves much more finely than the Men, 
their Converſation would be infinitely 
more Agreeable and Charming. 5 
Education and Knowledge might al- 
ſo be a help to them for advanceing theit 
Fortune. Athenais, the daughter - - 
. „„ - g lle: 
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Philoſopher, Zeortias, is a clear proof 
of this. Her Father, having inſtructed 
her to a great degree in all Sciences, 
left her no other inheritance, that he 
might leave the more to his two Sons, 

being perſwaded that her Merit and 
Knowledge would be to her in place of 
Riches, and raiſe her Fortune. Athe- 
nais, finding her ſelf reduc'd to want, by 
her Father's Will, complain'd of this 
Injuſtice to Palcheria, the ſiſter of Theo- 
doſius the younger. That great Princeſs, - 
being charm'd with the Wit and Merit 
of Athenais, took her into her own Fa- 
mily, and by a carefull inſtruction con- 
verted her to the Chriſtian Religion. At 
her Baptiſm ſhe got the name of Eudoxa. 
Sometime after, Theodoſius the younger 
Married her and ſet her on the Throne 
of the Eaſtern Empire; as a reward of 
ber Merit and Knowledge. 
The Indolence or Lazineſs of Women 
may be reckon'd a hindrance too in 
their acquiſition of Sciences. And their 
Inconſtancy is no friend to that full and 
thorough Search and Examination that's 
neceſſary in finding out the Truth. Bur 
theſe are faults that it is in their owa 
Tower to correct. And whenever theygive 
themſelyes the trouble and leiſure, they 
ſhow 
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ſhow that they are not only as capable 


but more than the men to penetrate into 
the moſt hidden parts of Knowledge ; 
and ſometimes they carry their Refle- 
ctions to a ſublimer degree of Perfection. 
Their Imagination is more lively, and 
their Memory happier ; Their penctia- 


tion is more prompt and ſubtil: They 
conceive all the Circumſtances more 


neatly and diſtinaly, and that's the rea- 
ſon they expreſs themſelves with ſo much 
clearneſs and facility. But they are not 
all alike: Some have more Vivacity 
and Judgmegt than others, and there 


is no lefs difference amongſt them than 
amongſt the Men. But what I have ob. 


ſerved, is of both Sexes in general. 


If Women love to employ themſelves 


about Trifles, it is becauſe they get a 
biaſs that way by their education, and 
the buſineſs that's given them, to keep 


them. in Ignorance. They ate general- | 


ly content with their condition and do 


not murmur. The example of other Wo- | 


men, a kind of Decency that has pre- 
vail'd, their Conſtraint and Subjection, 
their domeſtick affairs which take up 


much of their time, the common pre- 


judices which have joyn'd ſomething 


that's Ridiculous to the Idea of a 7 


an- 
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ed Woman, their Gaming and Diver- 
tiſements; All this comforts them, 
and hinders them to complain of their 
' Deſtiny. _ = — 

The Modeſty and Decency of their 
dex too is an obſtacle to their Applicati- 
on to Study and Learning. Men only 
take the employment of teaching Sci- 
ences. A young Woman is not in ſafe- 
ty but under the eyes of her Mother or 
Governeſs : And ſome of them have pay'd 
dear enough for their curioſity, and for 
truſting themſelves to Maſters who 
aught them Leſſons of Love, inſtead of 

| Maxims of Learning and Knowledge. 
All the World knows the Adventures of 
Heloiſa and Abelardas. Beſides that of her 
Reputation, her loſſes were great, on ac- 
count of her Maſter ; and he pay'd in 
a very Tragical manner for the liber- 
ties he took with his Scholar. There can- 
not be too much Precaution in preſer- 
ving the Vertue and Honour of young 
Women, who are not to be ventured in 
dangerous occaſions. I, 

The Care which Women take of their. 
Beauty, and appearing agreeable to the 
Men, and to outſhine other Women, is 
another great Obftacle to their Study 
of knowledge. The Compliments that 
f a 
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are made them on their Charms, on their 


Singing or Dancing, or Dreſſing, flat- 

ter 8 Self- love "and voy” and | * 
| make them forget all other things, | ws 
Balls and Comedies and A ſſemblies are 15 
more agreeable to them than all the Sci. 
ence in the World. And thoſe who do TJ 
know any thing that's curious in Learn. WW the 

ing, they dare not ſpeak of it amongt WM ; 
other Women, who either do not un- 5 
derſtand; or are affraid to be eclipſed; 10 
or have an humor of treating Learning as _ 


Pedantry and Ridiculous. 
The Study of Learning is proper only 
for Women of a diſtinguiſhed birth and 
condition. The poorer ſort are obliged 
to gain their living by their Labour, 
and have neither time nor encourage- 
ment for Learning. It is quite otherwiſe | 
with the Men. Their Knowledge, by 
fitting them for employ ments, may re. 
pair the diſadvaritages of a Narrow 
Fortune. I A 
But theſe are only accidental differen- 
Cees, or the Faults of ſome Women which 
may be eaſily corrected. My general | 
poſition, holds good till, that there is 
no want of natural diſpoſition in Women, 
| or rather that they are more Capable 
than the Men; That it is only 
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and Education and Prejudice that ex- 
cludes them from ſhowing their Ta- 
lars and their fitneſs for any Employ- 
ment or Elevation. = 

The Men have not only made Laws 
to maintain themſelves in their ' unjuſt 
Uſurpation, but, not content with this, 
they reproach the Women with a Thou- 
ſand Faults and Imperfections, with 
great injuſtice and partiality ; That 
they are naturally Volage, Indiſcreet 
and Giddy; That Love and Intereſt ex- 
poſe them to perpetual Faults; that it is an 
unpardonable Indiſcretion to truſt them 
with a Secret of any Importance; that 
they are blindly devoted to thoſe they 
{.ove, and can conceal nothing from them. 
This I confeſs may be true enough as 
to ſome Women; but are not ſome Men 
every bit as guilty of Blabbing out a 
Secret? Can they conceal any thing from 
their Miſtreſſes? And are not Levity 
and Inconſtancy, and impotent Paſſions, 
the Weakneſſes of Men as well as of 
Women ? Only with this difference, that 
the Men are more Inexcuſable, becauſe. 
of their Education. — ng 
It is a great Injuſtice to condemn Wo- 
men in general; and it would be a great 
Folly to praiſe them without diſtincti- 
on. 
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on. They deſerve neither all the Ill nor 
all the Good, that's. ſaid of them. The. | 
Men, who complian of them, are the 
firſt who ſpoil them by their Flatterices. 
They would have fewer faults, if we | 


burnt leſs Incenſe to them. If they | i 


are Haughty and Deſpiſe us, it is becauſe 
we Bow and Creep before them. If 
they are Libertine and Coquette, do not | 
we our ſelves ſeduce them? Is it not to 
pleaſe us that ſometimes they forget | 
themſelves? Vices and good Qualities, 
Faults and Perfections, are ſo equally 
divided amongft Men and Women, that 
all the good or ill that's ſaid of one Sex. | 
may very juſtly be ſaid of the other; 
they are equally Suſceptible of good or 
ill Impreſſions, and there is nothing ſo 
Wicked, nor ſo Virtuous, of which they 
are not equally Capable. And Women 
are every way as fit for the Adminſtra- 
tion of Domeſtick or Publick Affairs as 
the Men, if they were equally bred 
+ us wh . „ 

This Truth is more fully ſeen by Ex- 
amples. All Hiſtories, both Ancient 
and Modern are full of them. With- 
out going back to the fartheſt times of 
Antiquity, let us take a View of the 
Conduct and Government of Elizaberb 
5 8 Queen 


men have even at preſent. At the * 


- BY cn 
Queen of England; Which alone s 2 
Lemonſtration that Women are capable 
of every thing that's Great; and that we 
are very mch in the wrong when we 
make general Accuſations of their Weak- 
neſſes and Iinperfections, or being Infe- 


riour to „len in any thing. She was 


but Six and Twenty, when ſhe aſcend- 
ed the Throne of Eugland. That high 
Air of Grandeur which ſhe had from 
her Father, with a certain Sweetneſs and 


Affability that were Natural to her, kept 
her People in Reſpect and Duty, with- 


out ſhocking them. The Meaſures ſhe 
took, in the Government of the State, 
may ſerve as a Model to the greateſt 


Princes, and the wiſeſt Politicians. The 


Troubles and Revolts which were raisd 
in her Reign, obliged her to uſe Severity 
to ſome of the Great Men. But ſhe 


was forc'd to it by the neceſſity of the 


times; to maintain the ſafety and honor 
of the Government; and ſhe can hard- 


ly be reproached with any cruel Exe- 


cutions but that of Mary Queen of Scot- 
land. Books and Knowledge lay for 
the moſt part Buryed, till that time, 


in Tgnorance and Barbarity, yet Elizabeth 


had more Learning than generally Wo- 


* 
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of Seventeen, ſhe underſtood the Latin 
and Greek: She tranſlated two Orations 
of Iſocrates from Greek into Latin: Be. 
ſides her own natural Language, ſhe 
ſpoke both French and: Italian with great 
Facility, and German, and Latin, and 
Greek. To ſupport her own Authority, 


ſhe had the Addreſs to form different 
Parties and Factions, and to keep them 


up as far as ſhe thought fit; and then 
cruſh'd them very skillfully when ſhe | 

had no farther uſe for them. In prudence | 
and Politique ſhe continued all thoſe 

who had been of the Council of her Pre- 
deceſſor Queen Mary, tho' they were 
of a different Religion, and had Per- 
ſecuted her in the Reign of her Siſter. Yet 

ſhe had never any confidence in them, 
and made no great uſe of their Advice. 
It may be ſaid of them, that they were 
of the Court, but not of the Council. She 


amuſed them with long diſputes on the | 


Controverted Points of the two Church- 
es; but ſhe took ſuch meaſures, without 
their knowledge as were proper to bring 
about her own Deſigns. Itis wonder- 
ful that a Woman could have fo much 

Courage, and Firmneſs, and Intrigue, | 
and Prudence, as to be able fo long to 


reſiſt the two greateſt Kings of _ ; 
| tho 


an 
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tho? ſhe was but Queen of a ſmall King- 


NS dom, and was involv'd for ſeveral years, 
e- in the' War of Ireland, which put her to 
Ne exceſſive Charges. Henry the ſecond of 
at France had declar'd his Son Francis, the 
d Diuphine, King of England, becauſe he was 
2 Married to Mary Queen of Scotland. Philip 
nt e Second, Ming of Spain, would revenge 
m tte Injuries and Honor of Katherine of 
n Spain, whom Henry the 8th. had Di- 
e vorc'd; but notwithſtanding all his At- 
e racks, and all his Menaces, ſhe remain- 
ſe ed ſtill Fortunate and Victorious. Al- 
> moſt all the Princes of Europe made Ad- 
'E dreſſes to her to Marry her, but ſhe had 
r a Mind to Reign alone, and had the 
et wonderful Art to amuſe every one of 
, them, in his turn, with ſome Hope and 
e. Expectation, as long as it was for her In- 

7 tereſt, The Dukes of Anjou, and Alenzon. 
Ic The Arch Dake of Auſtria, and the Ring 

Ic F Sweden, made Court to her a long 
* ime, without perceiving that ſhe laught 
it them. By the perpetual Succeſs of 
8 her Councils and Arms, ſhe became at 

4 alt very Formidable, both to Foreign 
h Princes and to her own Subjects; and 
a iacomparable Pattern of the Art of 


0 I Government. ; 
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In the Account Which the Ancients 
have given of Zezobia, Queen of Palmyra, 
they have left us an Idea of a wonder-, 


ful accompliſh'd Woman. 
peror had aſſociated her Husband, 04e- 
natus in the Empire. But he was Af- 
ſaſſinated ſoon after, by a Kinſman, who 


Was Envious and Jealous of his Great. 
neſs. Tenobia loft not her Courage, tho 
The: loſt her Husband in ſo Tragical a 


manner. She took Poſſeſſion of the 80 


vereign Power in the name of her Chil- } 


dren, and made her ſelf be Proclaim'd 


Queen. She continued, witha Heroick | 


Gallantry, the War which her Husband 
had begun againſt the Perſiazs ; and ſhe 
beat their Generals, in Perſon, upon ſe- 
veral occaſions. She boaſted of her be- 
ing deſcended from Cleopatra, and Pole. 
19, King and Queen of Egypt. Her 
Reputation much Eclipſed the glory of 
the Emperor Gallienus who was then up- 
on the Throne. It is ſaid of them, 
that whilſt He ſhew?d the heart of a 
Woman in the Body of a Man, She 


ſhew'd the Courage of a Man in the 


body of a Woman. She defeated the 


Army which he ſent againſt her. After. 
wards the Emperor Aurelian came to 
attack her with all the Force of the Em- 

pire 


The Em-! 


pite. 
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ents pre. She went into Antioch, and with 
2774, ¶ centy Thouſand of her Subjects, ſhe 

der- zolv'd to defend that great Town to 
Em. te laſt Extremity, tho' Aurelian had 
Oae. given a General Indemnity to all who 
Al. ¶ vould return to their Obedience. She 


who WM came out into the open Field with her 
eat: Army; but ſhy was worſted, and Au- 
tho / An took Antioch and many other con- 
al a fderable places. Notwithſlanding this 
W il Succeſs, ſhe rang'd her Army again in 
„All- 


battle, in the plains of Emeſſa, to ſtop 
the progreſs and Victories of the Em- 


ick peror; but the Palmyrenians were cut 
and o Pieces. The Queen not being able 
ſhe i to reſiſt the Fortune of the Romans, 
i fe- ¶ retired into the Town of Palmyra, which 
be. 4urclian reſolv'd to Beſiege, that he 
- night put an end to the War. At this 
er 


dege he was wounded with an Arrow 


of W bur not dangerouſly. One may Judge 
up. of the Eſteem he had of ęnobia, by the 
em, ſagments of a Letter he wrote to one 
i 2 Bf of his Friends, about that time. The 


wth a Wowan, as if I Fought with her 
ly; but I find a greater aumber of Ene- 
mies, than could be brought by any Man 


| « their Head: But I hope the Gods, n ho 
1 never faild us in time of Need, 
re. : 


L 2 — =—_ 


' 
will Proſper Me Common-Wealth: He me ¶ doſ⸗ 
with more Reſiſtance at the Siege, tha 1117 
he expected, and therefore Endeavour N wrt 
to heve the place by Corapoſition. H vrac 
wrote a Letter to Tenobia, conjuring he cl, 
to Surrender, and promiſing her her liſꝗ 1 S) 
and a ſafe place of tetreat, with all th len 
Honours due to her Quality. It was muciM fc 

to this purpoſe : You ought to have don dnn 
of your own accord, what new I require ol > (i 
you by this Letter. My orders are, tha fer 
Jou Surrender; and I give you theſe Con of m 
ditions; your Life ſhall be Sav'd, and o la 
hall paſs it in a place which the Sena puſh 
(hall appoint for you, with all proper mark He fi 
of Honor. Tour Money and Jewels mu/W ing t 
be put into the Treaſury of the Empire Wl Atte 
But the Priviledges of the PalmyrenianW ploit: 
ſhall be preſer a, The high Spirit of 4'WM «tre 
nobia thought this Letter was ver being 
havghty, and therefore ſhe anſwered i 4ure 
in a ſtile, which, as Vopiſcus relates, eig 
very unſuitable to the Condition of heal But 
Affairs. I was in theſe terms: Zen her 1 
Queen of the Eaſt to the Emperour Av fonet 
relian. No Man ever durſt demand off Rive 
me what you have done. It is Virtue ui wol, 
9, Aurelian, that ought to prevail in War War 
Joa command me to give my ſelf wp ini aeſph 


jour hands. Rom you not that Cleopauqſ . 
: = | C6016 | 


r 
choſe rather to die with the title of Queen, 
thin to live in any other condition, We 
expe(f the Perſians to our aſſiſtance, The 
Gracens rm for us. The Armenians have 
kclar d in our favour. A Troop of Rovbers 
in Syria have defeated your Army. Judge 
then what you are to expect, when all our 
Forces ſhall he joyn d. We ſhall bring 
down that Pride, which nom commands me 
{2 ſurrender, as if you were abſolute Ma- 
fer of all things. This Letter, inſtead 
of making him aſham'd, enflam'd A- 
1ian's Paſſion and Reſentment. He 
puſh'd the Siege with more Vigour. 
He fought the Perſians who were com- 
ing to relieve it, and cut them to pieces. 
liter ſeveral other advantages, and ex- 
ploits of War, he reduc'd Zynobia to 
extremity. When ſhe deſpair'd of relief, 
being affraid to fall into the hands of 
Aurelian, ſhe made her Eſcape in the 
Night, with a deſign to get into Perſia. 
But Aurelian having notice of it, purſu'd 
her with his Horſe, and took her Pri- 
loner juſt as ſhe was going to paſs the 
River Euphrates, Madam, ſaid he, To 
wud needs have the Honour of making 
War with the Roman Emperoars. Ton have 
aeſpiſed their Arms, to uſurp their Autho- 
My, Trnobia, in her diſgrace, had a 
. r mind 
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mind above her Misfortunes. Aurelia 
ſeem'd aſtoniſh'd to fee ſo much firmneſs 


in a Woman. He would not fully the 


glory of his Victories with the Blood of 


ſo great a Queen. He reſerv'd her to a. 
dorn his Triumph. Ihe Palmyrexians 
and their Town were both deſtroy'd. 


Zerolia was led in Triumph into Rowe, 


all cover'd over with her own Jewels, | 


w hich the Emperour had left her as 


marks of her Greatneſs and Diſtinction. 


The greateſt objection againſt her Ho- 
nour, is what's related by Zoſimus, as to 
the Philoſopher Longinas. This was the 
Great Longinus, the famous Grecian O. 
rator and Critick, and who wrote the 
 Treatife concerning the Sublime in Elo. 
quence. She had call'd him from Greece 


to be her Maſter in the Greek Lan. 
guage and in Philoſophy : And after. 


_ wards perceiving his great Capacity and 
Knowledge in every thing, She made 
him her Secretary of State and chief Mi 
niſter. He enconrag'd and counſel'd her 
to her great Undertakings, and ſupport- 
ed her Mind with the higheſt Maxims, 


and he was the Author of the Anſwer ſhe | 


ſent to Aurelian, when he required her t0 
Surrender. When ſhe was taken Priſoner, 
me laid all the blame of her Actions _ 
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Miniſters who had abuſed the weakneſs 
of a Woman, and particularly inform'd 
zpainſt Longinus. But I am much more 
inclin'd to believe that Zoſmmus was 
miſtaken, than to ſuſpect the Honour 
of Tnobia, whoſe Courage and Vertue, 
were ſo Illuſtrious and Heroical, and me. 
ited the Empire of the Univerſe. But 
whoever inform'd againſt Longinus, he 
was immediately put to Death; which 
leaves an eternal Reproach on the Me- 


mory of Aurelian. _ 
| Tho? Palcheria, the Daughter of Ar. 
cadias the Emperor, and Sifter to The. 
ooſias the younger, fought no Battels in 
Perſon, nor charg'd at the head of her 
Troops againſt a Roman Emperof, as 
Tnobia did; Yet ſhe had perſonal Mes: 
it ſufficient to put her in the Balance 
with the greateſt Men of Antiquity. She 
was bur Sixteen years of Age, when 
Theodoſias thought her worthy of ſhate> - 
ing the Impetial Authority with him-. 
elf. This choice did him no diſhonor, 

t- and he relied on her in the greateſt Af. 

, MW fairs of the Empire She had a moſt 
ie particular care of his Education and his 

0 Marriage. She did not give him a Wife 
r, that had been bred to the Softaeſs' or 

er Pleaſures of the Court; but ſhe gave him 
o e en 5 L = --- | the 
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the Accompliſhed Athenais, Daughter to 
the Philoſopher Leontius. The Emperor 
growing Envious of the Luſtre of his Si- 
ſter's Merit, and being aſham'd to be 
Eclipſed by a Woman, obliged her to | 
leave the Court and retire to a Country. 
houſe : But the neceſſity of affairs, and 
the ill uſe his Miniſters made of their | 
Power, foon | obliged him to recal her. 
When Theodoſias dy'd Pulcheria rais d 
Marcian to the Empire, and Married 
him, but on expreſs Condition, that he 
ſhould not uſe the privileges which | 
Marriage gave him; becauſe ſhe had 
vow'd Virginity. This great Princeſs 
did not confine her Care to the Tem- 
1 of the Empire : She us'd 
her Authority to ſuppreſs the Hereticks, 
Who troubled the quiet of the Church, 
and corrupted the Lives of Chriſtians. 
She call'd the General Council of Chat: 
cedon; the Fathers of which gave her 
the higheſt Praiſes, with the glorious 
Title of Defenareſs of the Faith. 
Theſe Examples ſhow ſufficiently 
that Women are capable of every thing 
that's Great in the greateſt Governments, 
Perhaps one would wonder to ſee them 
fit on our Benches, and decide, in the 
Quality of Judges, the moſt important 


21 


Affairs of the Government. But our 
wonder may {6on be over, if we con- 
W der that God Almighty, who Governs 
all his Councils by Eternal Wiſdom, 
chole Deborah to judge his own Peo- 
ple, and to command in Perſon, the Ar- 


mies of the 1/7ae/z1es, who had groan d 
Twenty years under a hard Captivity. 


This Woman, who was Propheteſs, and 
Judge, and General, Govern'd and Judg'd 
the People of God during the Space of 


Forty years; and they were in a very 


flouriſhing condition all the time of her 


W Government. 


And, as if God had thought fit to 
puniſh the Vanity and Injuſtice of the 
Men, by ſhewing what Women were 
capable to do in the greateſt Conjun- 
tures; When the Jews were reduc'd 
to another great extremity; and Holo- 


fernes the General of the 4ſſrians came 
and laid Siege to Bethulia with a for- 


midable Army; Tho? there were many 
great Captains amongſt the Jews at that 


time; yet God made Choice of a Wo- 


man to deliver his People from the de- 
ſolation and ſervitude with which they 
were threatned. Judith was truſted with 
the execution of this great Undertaking; 


nd tho! ſhe was but yery young; yet | 
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1 
the Precaution and Prudence, and with all 
the Courage that could poſſibly be wiſh'd 
who had been always accuſtom'd to Re- 


of ſo terrible a Number and ſo compleat. 


Surrender to Holofernes, who had cut off 


tants were at the point of Periſhing for 
want of Water. Judith was ready to 
ſacrifice herſelf, and neglected no means, 
tor raiſing the Siege. She pierc'd thro 
the Enemies Camp, even to the Tent 


exploits were ſo juſt, that ſhe deliver d 
her Country from ſo formidable an Ene 
my, in the manner which we all know. 
The Jews, in gratitude, made a publick 


nour of her Victory. 2 
Queen Eſther ſhew'd no leſs Courage 
than Judith for the ſafety of her Coun- 


Jealous of their own Greatneſs, and the 


\ their Majeſty, that they forbid, under 
pain of Death, all Perſons of whatſoever 
Rank or Character, to preſent 2 

3 „ a 


ſhe govern'd her ſelf in this affair withall | 


or imagined. A poor young Widow, 
tirement, was not affraid at the fight | 
ly Arm'd. Bethulia was thinking to 


all their AqueduQs, ſo that the Inhahi- | 


of Holofernes ; and all her meaſures and 


Feaſt, which laſted three Months, in Ho 


rr 


try. The Kings of Babylon were ſo 


Reſpect they requir'd to be pay'd to 


ene 
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ſelves before them, without being called. 
But the misfortune of the Jews, Who 
had all been Condemn'd to Dye, by the 
Artifices of Haman, the Favorite of Ahaſ- 
ſueras did ſo ſenſibly touch the Heart 
of that young Princeſs, that not minding 
the danger to which ſhe expoſed her 
Life, ſhe choſe rather to venture all 
than not to Endeavour their Safety and 
Deliverance. Her great Virtue and Cou- 
rage were Rewarded with Succeſs. She 
found favour with Ahaſſuerus. She re- 
preſented to him how Hamay, his Fa- 
vorite, abuſing his Authority, had re- 
ſolved to. extirpate all the Jews in his 
Dominions, tho' they were not only Sub- 
miſſive and intirely Peaceable under his 
Government, but had done Eminent 
Services to the Monarchy. The Beau- 
ty, the graceful Air, and the Eloquence, 
of Eſther, eouch'd Abaſſuerus; and he 
granted without reſerve, every thing ſhe 
Demanded. — 
Profane Hiſtory gives us an infinity 
of examples of Illuttrious Women, who 
made themſelves famous by all ſorts of 
Vertues. When Pætus Cecizna was found 
Guilty of the Conſpiracy againſt the 
Emperour Claudius, Arria the Wife of 
Ceciuna often exhorted. him to kill him. 


Tn - 
ſelf, to avoid the reproach of dying by 


the hand of the Common Hangman. 


But perceiving his irreſolution, ſhe took 


a Poignard in his preſence, and ſtruck it in. 


to her Breaſt, to ſhew him an example, and 
to reproach him by her own intrepidity. 

The famous Lucretia, the Wife of Col. 
latinus, has been the wonder of all Suc- 


ceeding Ages, for a Courage equal to 


her Beauty. Her Husband one day in 
converſation had indiſcreetly boaſted of 


her Beauty before Sextus, the Son of | 


Tarquin King of Rome. Sextus going 
imediately to ſee her, became madly in 
Love; and conſulting only the Violence 


of his Paſſion, he Forc'd and Raviſd MI. 
her, before any body could come to her 


Aſſiſtance. Lacretia could not think of 


.. outhving the Diſgrace, and therefore 


having aſſembled her Friends and laid 


before them the Violence that had been 


done to her, ſhe ſtab'ꝰd herſelf before them. 
This lamentable Scene rais'd ſuch reſent- 


ment and indignation in her Friends, and 


in the People, againſt the Family of Tar- 


quin, that both They and the Kingly Go- 
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It is a Vulgar Error to think t hat Wo- 
men are more Light or Inconſtant, 1 
11. 5 | that 
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ö that they have leſs Fidelity or Secrecy 


than the Men: For tho' ſome of them 


| carry things to extremity, when they a- 


bandon themſelves to Vice or Paſſion, 
yet it is certaiq, on the other hand, that 
they have given admirable proofs of Con- 


ſtancy and Firmneſs, and the greateſt He- 


roick Virtues, when they choſe the right 
ſide. Can we ſufficiently admire that In- 
comparable Queen of Caria, I mean Ar- 
temiſa, who has leſt to her Sex ſuch an 
extraordinary Pattern of Conjugal Affe- 
tion ? She always lov'd -her Husband 
with an extreme Tenderneſs and Fide- 


lity; And when Death had forc'd him 


from her Arms, ſhe reſolv'd to die In- 
conſolable, and in the mean time ſhe 
us'd all poſſible means her invention 
could imagine, to immortalize her Affecti- 
on and eſteem for him. She built that 
Magnificent Tomb for him which after- 


wards was always reckoned one of 
the ſeven Wonders of the World. She 


ſhut her ſelf up in it, and renounc'd 


Il human Society. She mix'd his 


Aſhes with a Drink ſhe had prepar'd on 


purpoſe, and drank that whilſt ſhe was 


alive; having the utmoſt ſatisfaction that 


the had done all ſhe could, to die united 
to her Husband, whom ſhe had lov'd 


with 
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with ſo great Tenderneſs and Since. 
A | | 
How many Women haveſhew'd more 
Courage and Greatneſs of Soul in their 
Sufferings and Misfortunes, than the 
molt generous Men could have done? 
How many of them have Brav'd the Cry. 
elty of Tyrants and the moſt exquiſite 
Torments, rather than betray a Secret 
that they had promis'd never to reveal? 
There's a Multitude of examples of ſuch 
Heroines, in thoſe times when the Ro- 
man Emperors gave occaſion to frequent 
Conſpiracies againſt them. The Women 
could look upon the preparations of their 
Torture with great Tranquility and Re. 
ſolution, whilſt the Men, even the Heads 
of the Conſpiracies, terrified and trem- 
bling, betray'd their party and their Com- 
plices with an infamous Weakneſs and 
Infidelity. And a famous Lady of Athens, 
for not betraying a Secret with which 
She had been Truſted, ſuffered the moſt 
horrible torments with a Heroical Cou- 
rage; and at laſt; to put it out of her 
own power to ſpeak, ſhe bit off her 
Tongue and ſpit it in the face of the Ty- 
rant. The Athenians ſo much admir'd 
the Courage of this Heroine, that they 
made a very curious Statue for her, both 


(| 
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to perpetuate her 6wn Memory, and the 
Fame of that Fidelity which ſhe pre- 
ſerv'd inviolable, at the expence of her 
own Lite. 7 

And as to the matter of Knowledge 
and Learning, If the Women had the 
Advantages and Education which the 
Men have, if they were allow'd to be- 
gin to Study betimes, and to make it 
their buſineſs, they would far outſhine 
the Reputation of the Men, in this mat- 
ter alſo. They have more Vivacity, more 
Fire and Penetration, and a greater deli- 
cacy and juſtneſs of Thought and Expreſ- 
fon. In all times thoſe of them who 
_ apply'd themſelves to Study, learned 
very thing with an admirable facili- 
ty. The Famous Sapho, who by her Learn- 
ing merited the name of the Tenth Muſe, 
was Author of ſuch Writings as were 
admired by all Antiquity. There re- 
mains only a Hymenean piece which ſhe 
made to the Honour of Veuus, and one 
Ode. But theſe are ſufficient to ſhew 
us the value of thoſe incomparable works, 
and to give us an extream regret for 
the loſs of them. And is it not 
a. clear Demonſtration. that the Men 
are convinc'd how much the Wo- 
2 Fe men 


T9901. 
men would excel in learning, that they 
have attributed the invention of Arts 
and Sciences to nine Women whom they 
have celebrated under the name of My. 
ſes, and who were famous for their know. 
ledge in Hiſtory, and Muſick, and Poetry 
and a thouſand other Curioſities. Altars 
have been raiſed to Minerva, as the God 
deſs of Wiſdom and knowledge; And 
Pallas renown'd both for War and Learn. 
ing. | 
"NM not to go back into the diſtant 
Ages of Antiquity, and without having 
recourſe to Fables or Uncertainty, we 
may find a great Number of Modern 
Women, as famous for their Wit and 
Learning, as for their Beauty. Mary 
Queen of Scotland is illuſtrious for the 
Charms of her Converſation and her 
Letters, as well as the Beauty of her 
Face and Perſon ; and for her admira- 
ble Wir and Knowledge, as well as her 
Patience and greatneſs of Mind in Sut- 
fering. Marguerite de Valois, Siſter to 
Francis the Iſt, was calPd by the Beaux 
Eſprits of that time the Tenth Muſe, as 
Sapho had been of old. And the late 
Queen of Sweden has got an Immortal 
Reputation for Learning, and the eſteem 


ſhe had for Learned Men, whom ſhe 
i Ls 0 Honour'd 


_ un }] - 
bonour d and, rewarded. This Great 
Irinceſs knew every thing: Nothing 
eſqcap'd her; Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Ma- 
thematicks. She ſpoke all ſorts of Lan- 

Y cvages wich great * She deci- 
&d of all the Works of the Learned, 
with an Erudition that Surprized the 
greateſt Maſters. In ſhart, ſhe was go 
ks remarkable for all ſorts of Learning. 
than ſhe was for her Courage and Great- 
neſs of Mind in renouncing her King- 
dom, from a Contempt of the World. 
An Infinity of other examples may 
be cited, of Women of all Ranks, who 
have excell'd in Sciences; ſo that Experi- 
enceas well as Reaſon makes it Evident 
that Women are Capable of every thin 
that's Great in Government, that's mo 
perfe& or refined in the matter of Knows 
kdge and Learning, and that's moſt 
za and delicate in Eloquence or any 
other Art whatſoever. Wherever they 
do exert their Natural Talents, cr give 
their Application, they diſtinguiſh them- 
klves and outſhine the Men; and they 
would do it in every thing, if their Edu- 
cation were as good; and if we did not 
fie the force and light of their Mind 
eicher by too much domeſtick Care, or 
by trifliog Amuſements which keep them 
9. L in 
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in Idloneſs, 1 rob them of a true Taft 
of more eſſential improvements. We 
may: therefore Conclude, that if W 
would do them juſtice and judge © 
them without prejudice, the Women ar 
ſtill at leaſt as good as the Men, i in ever) 
thing and not infer] riour to them | in an) 
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Lady of hi Ghent of Benth by 
to Monſie eur LE Abbe 4. Belle 
ere, | pat iz. , 
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OU hw the =p Lilo 1 have 
for Plays, and Comedy. You have 
ten reproach d me with it. But your 
Remonſtrances have been to little pur- 
poſe. Lou have not Curd me. Very 
kw Plays: or Occaſions eſcape mie. But 
Pray, what would you have me do, from 
Morning to; Night ? I cannot amuſe my 
elf as 1: ſee other Women do, witk 
Knotting or Embroidery. I have 2 com- 
merce with Lovers, nor their Letters! 
ding is my Averſion: I he very ſi tht 
ads gives me the Vapours. In this 
TH of bar) to do, the Readidg o 
Boohs is ſametimes a, great. eat. Re; 
Are io me: But. one cannot read al- 
— 7 Ways. 
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Ways. I find, that of all my Amuſe. Ml 
ments Plays ate the moſt Agreeable. 


But tho? I have been frequenting the The- 
ate pretty. regularly for Fifteen years 


paſt; yet I'm as Ignorant of the true 
Nature of Plays, as the very firſt day. | 


And I was ſtrangely out of Countenance, 


in a Converſation not long ago, where | 


they.ask?d me the difference berween Co- 
medy and Tragedy. I had very little 
to fay tothis great Difficulty. Pray Sir, 


explain this matter to me, that I way | 


repair my Honour, and ſatisfy my Va- 
nity, which was dangerouſly Wounded. 
Tell me the Rules that ought to be ob- 

ferved for making a good Comedy; for 


E reckon you're an Artiſt, and under- | 
ſtand Greek in that Point. And ſince 
you have had the Patience to read over 


all Mafter Homer, Right times, in his oun 
Mother Tongue; to be ſure you have 


alſo read the Greek Tragedies. I Eno 


2A Mang who ſays that all that our Mo- 
derns have made, are but Whip- cream in 
1 8 of the Ancients. His opinion, 
I think, is a little to be ſuſpected, for 
be's all over grown with Greet from 
Head to Foot. I confeſs; Sir, it vexes 
me that I cannot read ſuch fine things 
in their own aatural-Dreſs3 but 1/2 
as | 1 e | 


like 


LL um 
like Henriette. Tell me therefore [ns 
ought to know, not only as to the ma 

right of it, and that I may ſatisfy my felt, 


« 4 


in Reaſon if the Pleaſgre I fake in Flays is 


W well grounded and if it is fit jor mg to 


Laugh, when I do Laugh. Lou ſee how 
far my Nicety goss. In. like them wh 
are not contented to find a ſa wee Gopg, 
but they muſt know what it is made of, 


and what Spiceries enter into the Com- 


poſition. Perhaps the beſt way for me, 


were to do juſt as I have done hither- 
to, and to follow my Inclination. However, 


believe your Reflections will do me 


no harm. But when you have told me 


all this, there is yet an eſſential point 
in which I would be Inſtructed fully: 


My ſtrong Attachement to Plays is made 


a Scruple of Conſcience'to me. For my 
part J have no ill defign. I am a plain Dea- 
ler. I go very often becauſe I have no- 
thing elſe to do, and ſometimes for the 


fake of the Company. Do you believe 
there's any harm in it ? Pray tell me 
four Opinion; for tho” you have 
told me already, that you are no 


Doctor; yet Pl have a great regard 


for your Deciſion. And I muſt tell 


you that my Maxims of Chriſtianity 
— 


M3 


1 
ng 
5 


4 a good Play, but alſo, as to. Judgio 


ua 
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ark more Strict and Auſtere, than that 
1 would” put my Salvation in hazard, 
or 00 4 thing that were really ill. But 
at tlie ſame time, I would not create 
Sctuples to my elf to no purpoſe; 
nor Chican we ſelf out of Innocent 
Pleaſures. Fray put my Mind to reſt, 
28 to this Matter, and believe that If 


WAS. youu very 1 am, 


W Mor 
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/ IE} i 1 5th 
TF you had Commanded me to Write. 
to you on other Subjects, whick 
have a more immediate Relation to my. 
Character and Condition, I might obe 
you perhaps with more Succeſs. Or if 
you left me the Liberty of making my 
own Plan my ſelf, and chooſing Subjects 
proportioned to my Knowledge and Ge · 

| nius, I might go about it with. leſs Con 

2. ſtraint, and ſay things to you With more 

WH Reaſon and. judgment. But, I am not 
aſham'd to own to you, Madam, that 


"Tay 
I am no Poet; and that for fifteen years 
I have not ſeen the Stage, nor been at 
a Play. I thull not fay whether it is 
that. Pm grown more Scrupulous, or 
that J have leſs Pleaſure in thoſe Repre- 
ſentat ions. But in ſhort, as Tam an il] 


Poet, Im but a very ordinary Hiſtorian, 


and therefore I very much doubt of my 


acquitting my ſelf with Credit, or to 


your Satisfaction, in what you defire. 


In the mean time, it is true, Madam, 


hag, formerly I Read the moſt part of 
thoſe Books that treat of the Rules that 


ought to be ohſerved in Comedies and 1 


Tragedies ; I enquired into what both 


the Ancients and Moderns had ſaid on 


this Subject; I conſidered the Critical 
Remarks that have been made on many 
Plays; that I might have ſome Idea of 


the” Ferfection that thoſe Pieces ought 


to have. I believe, Madam. it would 


not be amiſs that you read ſome of thoſe | 


Authors, ſince you defire to have Rea» 
ſons to ſatisfy your ſelf why- you Laugh 
or Cry at thoſe Repreſentations. If you 


pleaſe, Madam, I ſhall tell you the Books 
your Curioſity in this matter, you may 


ſee things in their Source and \ ripinal 
© Ariflatle was the firſt that pare Res 


| Ls } = 
for the Stage. His Rules have been con- 
ſidered in all Ages as a Model for wri- 
| ting well on this Subject. What is foun- 
ded on Nature and good Senſe laſts for 
ever. Horace's Art of Poetry a is Maſter- 
piece: And tho' he wrote in Verſe, 
yet it is eaſy to diſcern and diſtin- 
guiſh the Precepts. With the help of 
theſe two Books rightly underſtood, one 
| knows all that's neceſſary as to thoſe 
productions for the Theatre; both for 
forming the Taſte and for making the 
juſt and critical Reflections. And this 
is the very thing you defire, Madam. 
Amongſt the Moderns I have a great 
eſteem for Vida, a Cremonois, who was 
a good Poet, and Biſhop of Alba. Theſe 
two qualities ſeem pretty unſuitable, but 
they are not Inconſiſtent. He wrote three = 
Books in Verſe, on the Art of Poetry, == 
in Imitation of Horace. The Book which 
Caſtelvetro wrote on this Subject, is ad- 
mirable, and it would be yet more, it he 
did not diſcover ſo much AﬀeRation in 
refuring ſometimes the Sentiments of 
Ariſtotte and for the moſt part very lit- 
tle. to the purpoſe. Ronſard, du Belly, 
and Pellerier, who began to have ſome 
Ideas of the Art of Poetry, wrote ſome 
5 KM thingson the Rules of it. But tho their 
Poems were eſteem'd in their own time, 
| | * AT 


Fae] 


Son# ff? 


Critical Remarks which. the Famous 
Monſieur de Corneille has made on his own 
Pieces, will inſtruct you more, Madam, 
and form your Taſte better, than all o- 

ther Books whatſoever. But by all means 

read alſo the, Art of Poetry writ by 

. * the Illuſtrious Monſieur Boileau Deſprauæx. 
He follows Hprace's Taſte; and the Mo- 
dern equals if not ſurpaſſes the Ancient. 
Thoſe that are not of this Opinion, it 
is not ſo much from reſpect to the Ro- 

man, as from Partiality and Emulation 
apainſt the French man, whoſe tranſcen- 
dent Reputation offends them 

©. Theſe. are the books, Madam, which 

have read forme time ago upon thus 
ubject. But theſe thoughts are much 
out of my Mind, becauſe, fince that 

j time, I have been employ'd about things 
| Which have no Relation to thoſe mat. 
I ters. But it the Solitude and Quiet I | 
eenjoy in the Country can recal- ſomeof 

my. Ancient Ideas, I ſhall write. you at a 
Venture what comes into my Mind, as 1 
do in my other Letters, without Wy 
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Methodical Order, or making you any 
Apology for giving you ſo lame and 
imper fect a Satisfaction to your de- 
mands. J 
The Theatre, which was Buried in 
the Ruins oc Athens and Rome, is rais'd 


again in our Age with a great deal of 


Splendour. If the ſame Rewards were 
given to the Poets of our time as the 
Greeks and Romans gave, in their days, 
to thoſe who excell'd in this kind of 
writing, we ſhould undoubtedly have 


2 greater number of Eminent Poets. 


But the Immenſe Labour in Compoſi- 
tion is but ordinarily Rewarded; Nor 
does it raiſe Men, as formerly it did, to 
the higheſt Honours and the firſt. Dig- 
nines of the Rn,  . 
If other Women were. as ſincere as 


you are, Madam, they would own as 


freely that they know but very little off 
what's properly Sigaify'd by theſe Terms 
of Tragedy and Comedy, {They are the 
two kinds of Dramatick Poeſiu. Perhaps 


this word is as great a Myſtery to a- 


bundance of Women. It is call'd Dra- 
matich, becauſe it repreſents the Actions 
of ſome Perſons: And in this it is dif- 


_ ferent from a ſimple Recital. 7 ragedy 
has its origin from two Greek words, 


[172 ] 


where of the one ſignifies a Goat, and the ? 


other a Song, becauſe in the mean and rude 


Infancy of thoſe Verſes, the Poet hada | 
Goat for his Reward, from the com- 
mon People, whom he had diverted. 
And Comech is alſo a Compoſition of two 
Greek words; the one ſignifies a Village; 
and the other, a Song. For the Makers 
of thoſe Comedies went up and _ 3 
the Country, reciting their Verſes : 

thoſe unpoliſh'd times the — 
uſed to bedaub their Faces with Mudd, 
or ſome ſuch thing. The Poet Eſchylus 
was the firſt that invented the Mask, 


which is a cleaner way and more Con- 1 


venient. Tho this fort of Poeſie con- . 
tinued a long time very Rude, and with- 
out Art, or Rules, or Form, yet the 
Greeks were mightily delighted with it; 


For being a People very fond of their 
Notion « oF Liberty ty, they heard with great 

Zatisfaction, the Bloody Satyrs which 
were made Publickly in thoſe Verſes 
on the Stage, againſt the Principal 
Perſons of the Government. And the 
Common People being admitted both 
into the Amphitheatre and the Senate, 
took a free Liberty of Judging of 
the Wit and Melt both of their 
Poets, and of their E. and Ta. 


tors. ra- 


death of Pohbius King of Corinth, who's 


ther. But preſently . he: diſcovers 
tis unexpeted” News -lays open 


Ls) 


Tragedy, properly ſpeaking, is a 8e- 


rious Repreſentation of ſome Great Acti- 


on, which naturally produces Pity or 
Terror in the Spectators. And there- 
fore thoſe Pieces, where the Reſult and 
the Event is fortunate, are but impro- 
perly calPd Tragedies. The Principal 
deſign of Tragedy is to inſtruct, by rai- 
ſing and amuſing our Paſſions. For 
this end the Poet ought to chooſe ſome 
fine piece of Hiſtory, which is either really 
true, or is believed to be ſo. He muſt ob- 


ſerve all the Decencies, as tothe Manners 
W and Characters of the Perſons he In- 


troduces. And he ought to chooſe the 
Nobleſt and moſt proper terms, to expreſs 
their Sentiments, ſuitable to the Greatneſs 


of his Subject. 


Terrour in Tragedy is what ariſes from 
that Chain of Contrary Incidents, which 
follow one after another, againſt all en- 
pectation. Oedipus comes to know the 


Son he thought he was. His grief for 
his death is attended with a ſenſible 
joy to ſee the Oracle fail, which had 
foretold that he ſhould murther his Fa- 
and 


he was not the 80on of Pohlius; 


R - 
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the Secret of his Deſtiny. He hk the Son 


Jocaſta, whom he had Married. 


8 A Tragedy 1 18 divided into five] Acts; = 
and every Act into Scenes, the number 


of which is not fixt. One AQ is one con- 
ſiderable part of the Action, which how- 


ever it ſeems Interrupted on the Theatre, 


yet is ſuppoſed to be centinu'd behind 


the Stage, w here ſome of the moſt eſſen 


tial parts of the Action paſs, A Scene 
ins at the coming in or going out of 
the ſeveral Actors, who ought never ei- 
ther to come in or go out but upon ne- 
ceſſary and proper Occaſions. 
The Manners are the Inclinati ons and 


Qualities of the Actors, whether good 


or bad, which form their Character. 
Thus in the Tragedy of Iphigenia, all 
that can repreſent a Man in Love, but 


violent as Achilles was; all that can paint 


a Magnanimous. and Ambitious Prince 
ſuch as Agamemnon , A very tender Mo- 
tber, and a Couragious young Princeſs, 
as were .Clitemneſira and Iphigenia; All 


this, is what, we call the Manners of the | 
Perſons. And they muſt be ſo lively 
enpreſs d, that the ſpeciator muſt be ; 
ina great meaſure prepofleſs'dand 38 


red as 4 Actor. They 
2 2212 | | ought 


ef Laius, whom he had kill'd and of 
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n ought neither to tranſgreſs the Rules of 
5 thoſe decencies which areproper to certain 
ages and conditions, nor alter the known 
baracters of the perſons, as theſe are 


r WT fix'd and conſecrated either by real Hi. 
- WH fiory or Fable. Achilles muſt be paſſi. 
a 0 onate, and high, and vehement, and in- 
„ fflexible. In ſhort, they muſt be equal, 
1 and without inconſiftencies. Thus to the 
very end, the remembrance of Hedtor, Is 
e dear to Andromache. | 
f WH la Tragedy there muſt be unity of 
- = Time and Place, and Action. The per- 
ſecdion of this fort of Poem requires that 
me Adion laſt no longer than the real 
1 matter of Fact is ſuppoſed ro have laſt- 
| WH <4. But the time may be haſtened and 
k | precipitated in the intervals, or as to 
1 WH that part of the Actien which paſſes 
t behind the Stage. Twelve hours is the 
t woſt competent and natural Time, tho? 
8 ſometimes it is lengthen d to twenty four ; 
- WH but that is the utmoſt; according to the 
F Laws of Decency.. | 
i WW The Aion ought to be One; and 
all the Incidents and ' Epiſodes, which 
/ W- compoſe it, ought to have ſuch a _ 
8 nection; and conſequently all the 


bons . e be ſo Neceſſary, that Sou | 
4 "canner n 25 leaſt part with- 
out 


t oo & 


f 
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cut deſtroying the whole. There is a 
fault, viſible to all the World, in Mon- 
ſieur Corneille's Horaces. The fifth Act 
may be intirely cut off, without deſtroy- 
ing the Principal Action. It makes an 

Action a part, and of it ſelf, which 
might be the Subject of another Tragedy. 
now this duplicity is always a great 
Imperfection. — oe * | 
' Whatever is added to the Principal 
Action, to make it more Lively and Illu- 
ſtrious, is call'd Epiſode. When the Sub- 
ject is choſen, which ought to be ſome 
ſhining piece of Hiſtory or Fable, the 
Author takes care to bring in alſo the o- 
ther Remarkable things performed by the 
Perſons he introduces, that thereby he 
; may raiſe their Characters. „ 5 
Ihe third Unity is that of Place, which 
bought ſtill to be fixt and unalterable, 
ſo that notwithſtanding all the different 
motions, and the ſeveral goings: and 
comings of the Actors, they muſt always 
I be ſuppoſed to appear again naturally 
in the very ſame place, 
Revolution, or the Perjpatia, is the 


a D > = oh CORE GENS rere, , Ae 2s the £9 th 
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 —_ change of Fortune, or paſſing om, 
State to another, contrary to Expeststen. 
From theſe extraordinary Changes afiſes 
111 Fear and Terror in chend 


7 „„ +fr 
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And the more ſurprizing and un- 
expected the Changes of Fortune are, 
they are the finer, and produce the ſtron- 
ger Paſſions, „ 
Diſcovery, or Ag nitiun, is that part of 
the Change, when the Principal Perſons 
come to know one another, who they 


really are; which produces a new Love 


or Hatred, and they become more hap- 
py or unfortunate. Nothing is finer in 
a Tradegy, than this ſort of Diſcovery. 
handſomly managed, and when it is un- 
expected and ſurprizing, till at laſt it 
Unridles the whole Plot and deſign of 
the Tragedy. It makes the ſtrongeſt 
Impreſſion, when the Perſons are juſt 
going to do ſome conſiderable thing, nat 
knowing who they are; and in that very. 
Nick of time, the Diſcovery is made. 
The next to that, is, when they have 
Acted without knowing, and then im- 
mediately the Diſcovery is made: For 
this too is very ſurprizing, and cannot 
fail to excite. various Paſſions. ©» + 


Ihe Seztiments, are all thoſe Maxims, 
and Expreſſions, thoſe lively and ſhin- 
ing ſtrokes, in the Converſation and; 
Diſcourſe of the Principal Perſons, which 
give life and beauty to the Action raiſa 

the Characters of - Perſons, and ex- 
Wi? 77 | 


eite 


cite the ſeveral: Paſſions of the SpeRa- 


Situation is that Violent State in which 


One of the Principal Perſons is ſtrange- 
ly Embaraſs d between two contrary 
and preſſing Intereſts and Paſſions, which 
tear him to Pieces, and he cannot with- 
our infinite Pain determine which of 
them to follow. Such is the Moment 
of Pain and Torment, when Rodrigue 


is Diſtracted between Love and Honor, 


and between his Father and his Miſtreſs. 
And ſuch is that, when Galerius being 


told by Gabinia, upon what Conditions 


he muſt expect to Marry her, finds him- 
ſelf ſo violentl7 Embaraſs'd between 
Her and the Gods of his own Reli- 
he Plot of a Tragedy comprehends 


all the Deſigns of the Principal Perſons, 


and all the Obſtacles, natural or foreign, 
which traverſe them. It goes on unrid- 
led to the end of the fourth Act generally, 
but ſometimes laſts till the laſt Scene of the 
fifth; which is an extreme Beauty in 


the Piece, for. it gives a greater Life, 


and raiſes ſtill the Concern of the Spe- 


ctators, by keeping them in ſuſpence 
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that is what we call The Event or Ca- 


I :afrophe ; the Fortunate or Funeſt Re- 


ſult of the Tragedy, and that is the mo- 
ment of the Unridling or opening the 
Plot and Deſign of the Whole Piece. It 
ought to ariſe naturally from the Body 
cannot be prepar'd with too much Arr, 
nor be too ſhort, or too plain and ſim- 
ple. The Fauxe/# Cataſtrophes ſeem to 
lave more Dignity in them than the 


they make the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. _ 


well conſider what that means. No 
that indeed is contrary to all Rules of De- 
ted Roman is repreſented, he may kill 


ble Deſpair and Reſolution was conſi- 


dered amongſt them as a Glorious and 


cred Action. Things may be ven- 


tured on the Stage that are contrary to 
our Laws and Cuſtoms; and ſuch Sub- 
ks will have Succeſs, if they are right- 


ly 


N 2 


When all doubts are clear'd, and all 
I Obſtacles ceaſe, and in ſhort when the 
Fate of the Principal Perſons is ſeen, 


of the real Hiſtory or Fable; bur it 


Fortunate, if I may dare to ſay ſo. Sure 


Thoſe who pretend that no Blood 
muſt be ſpilt on the Theatre, do not 


Actor is to ſpill the Blood of another; 


&ncy; but when an ancient high ſpiri- 
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i managed, The Love of Phedra for 
Hippolhius, and of Tiridates for his Sifter 
Erinice, took extreamly, for that very 
R_ . - 4 
Ws Thort, an Author muſt always Ma- 
nage his Subject with Art; he muſt make 
 -baſt to bring his Perſons into ction; 
bring Extraordinary and Surprizing 
events, which ſeem to deſtroy, and yet 
produce one another; he muſt always 
make ſtrong impreſſions on the Specta- 
tors, and beget a perpetual Concern in 
tte n, by keeping them in ſuſpence, and 
hand ſomly deceiving them till the very 
laſt: All the Characters muſt be rais'd 
and pteſerv'd with Dignity : There mult | 
be no forc'd Images, nor unnatural ſtrain- 
ing for Wit out of Seaſon; the Turns 
and Changes muſt be Conſpicuous and 
Shining. The Scenes mult be lively and 
ſhort, and handſomly managed. There 
muſt be much Fire and Motion; little 
Recital; but a perpetual Action, which 
ſtill goes on vehemently to the End. 
© The Fable, or the framing the Subject, 
is the firſt and Eſſential point. We call 
it Fable, becauſe the Author is free to 
chooſe his on Subjects for the Stage, and 
to change the Circumſtances from whar 
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for I they are in the Hiſtory, that be may 
fter fit and adjuſt them for the Theatre. 


The Adventures of Mean and Miſe 
J cable Perſons can give very little cen. 


Ma. cern to Spectators; and therefore” the 
ake i Subject of a Tragedy mult be the Action 


and Fortune of ſome Conſiderable per 
ſon. For then the Impreſſions and the 
Paſſions that are raiſed are the ſtronger, 


yet e tne ſtronger. 
ays lf che Virtue of the Hero is nor very 
ta- WI Great, the Spectators are but little con- 
in cern'd at his Misfortunes. It i$afli&; 
and Virtue that excites that Tender 11 y 
ery Ml which is the Principal Liteof Tragedy, 
is'4 WM But if he falls into Difgrace by his own 
wi MW in Actions or Imprudence, his tmisfor: 
ain- tunes raiſe our Indignation of Cog⸗ 


ill Man be very Juſt, and ought to he 
and remarkably brought about in the Frage- 
ere WI dy, yet it raiſes rather the Paſſion. of 
ttle Revenge than any noble Sentiments in 
uch the Spectators. And therefore the Hero 


of a Tragedy ought never to he a Sce- 


ect, lerate. The Greets, who lov'd to fee 
call 2 Bloody Stage, frequently Repreſented 
to very vicious Men or ſuch as had com- 
and mitted great Crimes. Oedipus, Oreſtes, 


hat Alemeon, Medea. Thheſtes, were all of 


hey . this Character. And ſo the SpeQta- 
N 3 — — _ 


DM | e 
tempt. But tho? the Puniſhment of an 
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dor was always. in ,Fright and Tes 


7 dent, who abuſed the Truſt her 
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perſeSions the cauſe of his Diſgrace. 


isfortunes muſt always be repreſented 
as the Conſequence of ſome ill Action 


he has Committed: But then this Alti- 
on muſt never be the Effect of a wicked 


Deſign, or a Soul truly Vicious. It muſt 


proceed from ſome Accident, ſome 1 4 


dy 
, 
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a den and inconſiderate Paſſion, or ſome 
the Frailty that is not inconſiſtent with a 
ree- great Virtue. Thus the unjuſt Jealou- 
fle- iy of Theſeus, the Infidelity of Jaſor, 
or- che Preſumption of Niobe, tho? they are 
Ity fuſtly puniſhed, yet theſe puniſhments 
lan. excite our Pity, becauſe all theſe per- 
nd ſons had other excellent Qualities and 
ly Virtues which create our affect ion for 
en, them. But if the Poet will bring a 
her Hero that's abſolutely Vicious, the Puniſh. 
ler ment of his Vices muſt be ſuch as to 
make the ſtrongeſt Impreſſions of Hor- 
b- ror, and to fright and terrify theSpectators. 
t Since the deſign of Tragedy is In- 
nd. atruction, the General Rule is, that Vir- 
iat BY tue ought to be Rewarded and Vice 
a puniſhed. The Moderns are much more 
2 Circumſpect in this than the Ancients. 
*; Euripides in his Medea, after repreſenting 
ms her Cruelty, and the perfidy of Jaſon, 
d: leaves them on their good Behaviour for 
wo the future, without troubling his head 
vo" about their Puniſhment. Parricide, and 
6 Inceſt, ought to be attended with 
wy W Puniſhment ſuitable to the black- 
ess of fuch crimes. But the Miſ- 


fortunes of perſons leſs guilty,make a more 


d tender Impreſſion, and bring even tears 
nf Compaſſion, which is a ſenſible plea- 
TIO. = - Wt I ON, 
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fure. To raiſe this Pity in the Specta- 
tor, the Author ought to repreſent with 
great art the Adventures of his Hero, 
and that the Infidelity of thoſe who had 
the ſtricteſt Tyes of Blood, or Love or 
Friendſhip with him, were the Cauſes MW 
of his falling into Misforttine.: It being 
an ordinary thing to ſee one endeavour 
to be Reveng'd, when he has met with 
zſignal -Injurres ; and this Spirit of Re- 
venge having been conſidered as a Ge- 
neroſity and Virtue by many of the Anci- W 
eats, one is norſurpriſed to ſee their Heroes 
provok'd to it by Injuries and Infidelity. 
Tho' the Poet has a Liberty to change 

- ſome Circumſtances of his Hiſtory, to ſup- 

g preſs ſome, and to add others, yet he 
- muſt not change the eſſential Points or 
the Principal Events, which all the world 
knows. An Author would be very Ri- 
diculous, to repreſent Pompey boaſting iſ 
that he had beat Czſar at the Battle of 
| Pharſalia; Or to bring Ceſar on the Stage 
dying Peaceably in his own Palace, in 
the Arms of his Wife, when every body 
knows he was ftabb'd in the Senate. 
But there is no Neceſſity for an Author 
to ſay that Ceſar cover'd his head with 
his Robes, or that he reproach d Brutus 


; in the very words which the Hiſtory = 
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Jates. Theſe Circumſtances, not being 
eſſential, may be paſt in ſilence, or al- 
tered by the Poet, as he ſhall. Judge 
| moſt proper or neceſſary for the The- 
ater. 255 
We do not Love to ſee a bloody 
Stage, and in this we ſhew more humani- 
ty than the Ancients did, who Maſſacred 
their Heroes on the Publick Theatre. 
Theſe are odious Spectacles, and liker 
the Butcheries of Gladiators than the 
quarrels of Heroes. Euripides is juſtly 
blam'd for repreſenting Medea cutting 
the T hroats of her own proper Children. 
There muſt be a Barbarity in one's Na+ 
ture to be able to bear ſuch a horrible 
ſight · The Cruelty of Vliſſes againſt 
Ajtyanax ; Pyrrhus's Maſſacreing the Chil- 
dren of Priamus; the Parricides of A- 
treus and JTantalus, are Actions ſo full 
of Horror, that our Theatre cannot al- 
low them, tho? they pleas' d rhe Taſte 
of the Ancients, who could look on, and 
ſee Oreſtes Stabbing his own Mother on 
the Stage, and admire Sopbocles and 
#ſchylas for ſuch lively. Repreſentations. 
Whatever Clitemneſtra had done, yet no 
reaſon can be given to Authorize a Sons 
Embrewing his hands in the Blood of 


Lese] 


In the mean time, however Odious t. 
ſuch Actions are, they cannot be alter- 
ed in their principal Circumſtances, be- tt 
cauſe theſe are notoriouſly known to all t. 
the World; But they muſt be Acted be- . 

fi 


hind the Theatre, and the Spectator is 
to be told them by recital. In this the 


Poet ſhews his Genius, and the life and 
force of his Expreſſions, when he can '\ 
do by Recital the ſame effects, as to the t. 
neceſſary Paſſions, as the real ſight would t 
do. The account which Theramene gives e 
of the Death of her Maſter, in the 1 
 Phadra of Monſieur Racine, is as touching Wl F 
and Pathetick, as if the Spectator ſhould b 

"Tee, with his own eyes, Hippolytus dragg'd WM *© 
by his horſes, or Aricia in that lamenta- 0 
ble poſture, by the body of her Lover, 4 
ho was expiring, and ſo disfigured that b 

ſrarcely could ſhe know him. A Specta- ſi 

tor who has a true Taſte will thank the f 

Fbet for ſparing him the fight of the = 

Blood and Burcheries of his Heroes ex- 8 

--piring on the Theatre. But an Author l 

who is diffident of his own Genius and 

afraid he cannot ſufficiently ſupport the h 

force of the Narration, brings his wound- © 
ed and bloody Carcaſſes to produce * 

© thoſe effects in the Spectators, which b 
he himſelf cannot. Like certain Advo- ; 


cates, who wanting Art and Genious 
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to excite the Compaſſion of the 
Judges, brought pictures of the Misfor- 
tunes and Calamities of their Clients, 
that by thoſe dumb Repreſentations they 
might obtain, what they were not able 
to raiſe, by the Force of their Reaſons 
and their Eloquence. _ | 
That any Funeſt event may have its 
whole effect on the Mind of the SpeQa- 
tor, the Poet muſt in the firſt parts of 
the Tragedy, fill our thoughts with 
great hopes, and a certain Joy for the 
Proſperity of the Hero. A Reverſe of 
Fortune, which all of a ſudden, makes 
him fall into diſgrace, excites the grea- 
teſt. Emotion in the Spectator, by the 
quick and unexpected return of the con- 
trary Paſſions. Eſpecially if the Author 
have the addreſs to make the very Per- 
ſons who were like to be the great In- 
ſtruments of his Proſperity to be now: 
the Cauſes of his Misfortunes. Thi 
Surprizes extremely, and makes one of 
the Chiefeſt Beauties of Tragedy. / -_ 
It is no Faradox that a Poet ought to 
have more regard to the |Appearance 
of Truth, than to Truth. it ſelf. It is 
an Inconteſtable Maxim. A Fiction that 
bas the Air of Probability, and which 


does not Shock our Reaſor a is preferas 
ble to an Incredible Truth. This Pro- 
La rn” babilit7 
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| bability is founded on thoſe Qualities 
which are Incident to men of ſuch an 

Age, or Humour, or Condition, in ſhort 
to a Man of that Character. An old 
4 man muſt be repreſented peeviſh, and 
ill Humour'd and Jealous, praiſing the 
paſt times, cenſuring whatever others do, 
Covetous, and affraid to ſtarve, tho' he 
abounds in Riches. A Woman that's 
paſſionately in Love, eſteems nothing 
but what has ſome relation to her Paſ- 
ſion and favours it, deſpiſes Reputation, 

+ Jaughs at all Advice, ſacrifices both her 
Honour and her Fortune to pleaſe the 
Odpject of her Affection. A man that's 
„ Barbarous and Bloody, has a pleaſure 
in cruel Spectacles: The Complaints 
and Cries, and Groans of the Miſerable 
cannot ſoften him. He has no ſenſe of 
the ills he makes others ſuffer, and he 
feels in himſelf a Barbarous Joy at the 
Miteries aud Mis fortunes of others. 
A man of ſuch a Country, or ſuch an 


Education, has certain Qualities that are 
commonly ſuppoſed to enter into his 
Character. Brutus wanted not affection 
for his Sons; yet he condemn'd them 
to death becauſe they deſign'd to re. 
quains. His notion of Zeal 


for his Country got the better of his 
1 No C4252, Love 


AS * 
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Love to his own Children. The Sen- 
timents of an Aſsaticł, bred to ſoftneſs, 
are very unlike thoſe of an Ancient Ro- 
man, harden'd to Fatigue, and accuſtom'd 
to Frugality. A change of Fortune too is 
ſuppoſed for the moſt part to change 
our Manners and alter our Sentimerits 
and Humors. Thoſe who are raiſed 
from a mean and obſcure Condition, 
grow generally Proud and Inſolent, and 
do all the hurt they can to Perſons of 
Birth and Quality. 4 
Nothing keeps up the Attention and 
Emotion of the SpeQator more than the 
Connexion of the Events one with an- 
other, ſo that ſtill what goes be fore ſeem 
naturally to produce that which follows. 
This Continued chain of Actions and 
Paſſions keeps the Mind till in ExpeQa- 
lion, and makes it enter into all the 
Sentiments and part of the Actor. Mon- 
ſieur Racine has admirably obſerv'd this 
Rule in his Phædra: This Princeſs con- 
ceives a violent Paſſion for Hippolytus, 
the Son of Theſeas her Husband. After 
many Combats within her ſelf, at laſt 
ſhe takes the Reſolution to diſcover this 
Criminal Flame to him. That young 
Prince, full of Virtue, is ſq far from an- 
ſwering her Inceſtuous Paſſion, that he's 


4 
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Aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpectd a Declara. 
tion. Phedra's Love changes into Fury . 


and for Fear of being prevented, ſhe 


makes haſt to accuſe Hippolytus: and re- 
ſolves to deſtroy him by a horrid Ca- 
lumny. At laſt ſhe abandons herſelf to 
Deſpair, and with her own hand gives 
herſelf the Puniſhment ſhe had more than 
Merited. All thoſe Incidents follow one 
another ; with a wonderful Chain and 
Connexion. os LY 
I be Poet ought to be very carefull to 

reſerve the moſt Tragical part to the 

End of the piece, to excite the ſtrongeſt 

Paſſions in the SpeQators. If at the end 


| of the Tragedy he brings in two great 


Actions, the mind of the hearer being 
divided remains uncertain, and knows 
not where to fix, or which is the prin- 
cipal Event that deſerves its chief Senti- 
ments and Emotion. This is a fault 
which the Criticks object againſt Eari- 
pides in his Hecuba. The ſad complaints 
which that unfortunate Mother makes, 
when ſhe finds the Body of her Son Po- 
Hdorus whom the Perfidious King of 
Thracia had put to death, move all the 
World with Compaſhon. And the Poet 
ught to have contented himſelf with 
that. But he preſently changes the _ 
FRESH «<> | | ana 
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and repreſents'her drunk with Revenge, 
| and with her own hands tearing out 
the Eyes of her Son's Murtherer. Tho? 
that barbarous King deſerv'd this cruel. 
treatment, yet that ſtrange Spectacle di- 
miniſhes the Grief which Hecuba' s Miſ- 
fortunes had rais'd in the Hearers, 

A Tragedy ought to contain one Prin- 
cipal Action, accompanied with ſeveral _ 
Incidents and Epiſodes, which have a re- 
lation to it. As all the parts of a Houſe 
ought to be proportion'd to one another, 
to make a perfect Building. But theſe Ad- 
ditions and Epiſodes ought to have ſo 
natural a Connexion with the Principal 
Action, that the omitting them, would 
diminiſh and alter the Beauty and Oeo- _ 
nomy of the whole Subject. I own, I. 
think Epiſodes generally ſhew only the 
barrenneſs of the Poet's Genius, which 
has not Force enough to continue one 
Thing to the End, without borrowing 
ſuch foreign Incidents to fill up the 
Voids of his ſcanty Scenes. But I do 
not univerſally condemn them. Yea, 
ſometimes they are abſolutely neceſſary 
to give Life and Brightneſs to thePrin- 
cipal Action, and to carry it on to the 
laſt unridling of the whole deſign of 
_ thePeice. As in the Tragedy of Bajezes, 


the 
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the Love of the Vizier Achmet and 
Atalide the Confident of Roxana, ſerves 
extremely to carry on the Intrigue, and 
is a great ornament to the Repreſen. 
A F 
Some Subjects of Tragedies are ſo 
plain and ſimple that the Hero is always 
Fortunate or always Unfortunate from 
the beginning to the very End of the 
Piece. The Greeks lov'd plain blunt 
Crying and Lamenting, and ſo they 
Were glad to ſee Untortunate Perſons 
brought upon the Stage, that they might 
ſhew their Compaſſion by the t ears they 
openly ſhed for them. But Taſte is much 
refined, and theſe uniform Subjects now 
are bur dull and languiſhing The Mind 
finding it ſelfſtill in the ſame Situation 
ſuffers a Conſtraint which Pains it. One 
grows weary of Weeping always, and | 
leaves the Unfortunate Man to his ill 
Deſtiny. The Poet therefore ought to 
chooſe a Subject. where there is a Mix- 
ture of good and ill Fortune, and where 
the Hero fancying himſelf at the utmoſt 
height of his Defires and Proſperity, falls 
headlong all of a Sudden into an Abyſs 
of Misfortune . Or where having been 
a long time Perſecuted, and at the point 
of ſinking under his Sufferings, he ſaes 
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could excite the leaſt Paſſion in the Minds 


mes ] 


an unexpected End of all his Mis for- 
tunes, in a Glorious and Surprizing Re- 
turn of Proſperity. This is what gives 
the Spectator thoſe ſtrong and agreeas ' 


ble Emotions; and a Multitude of dif- 
ferent Paſſions are moved by thoſe ſud- 


den Changes of the Face of Affairs. 
When the Poet places the Agnitions 
| and Diſcoveries with Art, and brings 
| them in the Nick, they make one of the 


Greateſt Ornaments and Pleaſures of Tra- 


W dy; The Spectator is overjoy'd to 


ſee the Myſteribus and Embaraſſing Veil 


in darkneſs. | 


hi 


to Virtue and deter us from Vice. Grief 
and Joy, and Hope, and Fear, and Com- 
paſſion, and Horror, and Deſpair, All 
theſe Paſſions enter by the Eyes and by 
the Ears, according to the Nature of 
the Subje& and the Force of the Repre- 


ſentation. The Character of Dramatick 


Poets is very different from that of thoſe 
Advocates who pleaded before the Areo- 
git Judges. They were expreſly for- 
bid to uſe any Figure or Image that 


of 


— hid the Truth, and kept 


The Deſign of all Dramatick Pieces 
is toexcite Various Paſſions in the Mind, 
in their turns, and thereby to lead us 
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of theſe Senators. They durſt only re- 
late matter of Fact. with ſome very 
ſhart and plain Reaſons to juſtify that. 
*T be: Buſineſs of a Poet is quitę another 
thing He is to make uſe of all his Art, 
and to ſet all his Wit to work, to raiſe 
a Commotion in the Minds of the Spe- 
Ctator. The Quality of the Perſons that 
ſuffer; their Virtues, their Sex, their 
Age, the Nature of their Sufferings and 
the Perſons by whom they are Perſecu-WM: 
ted, all theſe and many other Circum-Wi 
ſtances contribute extremely to excite 
gur Paſſions. Euripides has admirably 
managed theſe Circumſtances in the Tra- 
gedy of Hecupa, He makes that Un- 
tortunate Queen ſpeak to Uhſſes, upon 

the loſs of her Kingdom, and her Husband 
and Childten, and on the Iminent dan 
ger of her Daughter Pohhxene, in ſo Pa 
tbetick and deplorable a manner, that 
Man who-has:a Soul in him can re 

fuſe: his Tears and: Compaſſion to the 
Misfottunes ef othe Mother and the 
Daughter. Poljxene was the Daughter 
oꝙ9f one of the greateſt Kings of that 
ttime, Who had loſt his Kingdom, after 
a War Of tell ears. This P rinceſs Was 
then but ſixteen Tears of Age, and one 
of the moſt Beaiitifiul Perſons of all 4/ 
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There was a deſign to Sacrifice her to 
the Manes of Achilles, who had paſſi- 
I onately Lov'd her, and reſolved to Marry 
ter, notwithſtanding all the Cabals of 
the Grecians to hinder it. And what 
encreas'd the Grief and Misfortune of 
Polyxexe Was that Pyrrbus, the very Son 
Wot Achilles, was the Perſon that de- 
W manded this Barbarous Sacrifice, and 
W vith his own hand ar laſt Stabb'd her, 
i the ſight of the Army and all the 
I crecian Princes. 5 : 

If Heroes complain of their Misfor- 
anes, yet nothing ought to eſcape them 
ats unworthy of their Rank and Cha- 
ner. Tho? their Expreſſions may be 
voper to the greatneſs of their Suffer- 
ugs, yet nothing muſt appear in their 
Entiments that's Low or Creeping. They 
nuſt never ſhewGrief but upon ſome great 
Mifortune, ſuch as is capable toſhake 
tz Moſt Intrepid Soul and Reſolution. 
The two greateſt Geniuſes of Antiquity 
ave fail'd in this Point. I mean both 
mer and Virgil. The firſt repreſents 
dales filling the Air with his terrible 
Mes, and in Deſpair, not for the death 
his Friend Patroclus, for that might 
& excuſcable, but becauſe the Flies fix d 
a his body, and ſuck'd the Blood of 


A his 


bis Wounds. The Pious Æneas in the 


mean Sentiments agree very ill with th 
greatneſs of a Hero, whom rhe Goa: had 


ing of the Manners and Paſſions of Man; 
Sentiments of Men are the Springs and 


fortune proceeds always from his ow 
Wickedneſs or Imprudence but ſtill i 


dignation in the Spectators. when th 
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AEneid cries and laments upon all occa 
fions and the moſt inconfiderable dan 
gers. Such continual Allarms and ſe 


deſign'd to be the Founder of the Ro 
man” Empire. 5 
A great knowledge and underſtand 


kind is very neceſſary for whoever woule 
undertake to write a Tragedy with an 
Succeſs The Manners and Maxims anc 


Fountains of their actions, and the 


Cauſes of their Proſperities or Misfor 
tunes. I do nor mean that a Man's Mis 


is either from his own, or that of others 


And tho? we fee many Inſtances oi Per [ 
ſons of great Virtue Subject to Misfor WW Ty 
tunes, as we ſee many Scelerates enjoy th all 
greateſt Sun- ſhine of preſent Proſperity per 
yet ſince the End of Tragedy is Inftrudtiong His 
the Poet ought to take Care, not to repre His 
ſent Virtue always under Opprefſion His 
nor Vice always Unpuniſhed and Trium be | 
phant. There is a Secret Spight and In bera 
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ke Vice recompenſe 1, and Virtue unfor- 
tunate. And one cannot conſider that the 
Adulceries and Parricides of Egiſtus and 
| Clitemneſtra 8 unpuniſhed, and that they 
poſſeſs the Crown which their Crimes 
invaded, without an Indignation at their 
Proſperity. 5 3 
To Judge right of Manners, an gu- 
thor muſt know juſtly what belongs to 
every Age, and every Sex, and to every 
State and Condition and Quality. Up- 
on this Foot, the Author is not to re- 
preſent, without great neceſlity, a Va- 
liant Woman, doing the Actions of a 
Hero; nor a Learned Woman, dogma- 
tizing amongſt the Doctors; nor à Va- 
let inſtructed in myſteries of State, give- 
ing refined Lectures of Politicks. For 
tho? theſe things may happen, v.t ſuch 
examples ſhock the ordinary Rules of 
mehabiluy. . ß 
If the Poet draws: the Picture of a 
Tyrant, it is not neceſſary to give him 
all ſorts of Vices, but there muſt be Im- 
perfections even in his beſt Qualities. 
His Courage muſt be Cruel and Savage. 
His Prudence, Cunning and Artificial. 
His Humanity and Complaiſance mult 
de full of Perfidy. What he gives Li- 
berally to ſome, muſtbe Rob d unjuſtly 
no oo os ; - - _ 
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588 Tragedy : 


certain combination of qualities which 
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from others. He muſt be Miſtruſtful, 
a Knave, and Unfaithiul ; an Enemy to 
Perſons of Merit, whoſe Virtues he con- 
ſiders as a continual Reproach to his 
J 
The Character of a Hero is to be a 

Man of Generous and true Courage, 
and Intrepidity. A Philoſopher is Pru- 
dent and Virtuous andCircumſpe&. Wo- 
men ought to be Modeſt. A Prieſt to 
be Devout, and denyed to the World. 
A Young Man has Heat and Vigour 
and Activity; an Old Man Experience. 
A French Man, an Ancient Roman, a 
Modern Italian, a Swiſs, a Muſcovite, a 
German, an Engliſh Man, a Scotch Man, 
In ſhort, the moſt part of Countries 
have ſome general Characters, and ſome 


accompany the Idea we have of them. 
When the Character of the Perſon 


is once eſtabliſhed, it is very abſurd to yr 
bring any Circumſtance to ſhock and = 
contradict it. A Hero muſt not be brave ch 
upon one occaſion, and fearfull upon i 


another. A Philoſopher muſt not be both f. 
Prudent, and ſhatter- brain'd. A Vir- p. 
tuous Woman muſt never be Coquette. 
That were to turn them to Ridicule, 
but not to paint or repreſent them in 

0 Exam- 
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Example, on the Theater, coke duc 
Impreſſion, and Perſwades better than 


Family, the Death of that Innocent 
_ Princeſs, whom that barbarous King had F 
ſo inhumanly Maſſacred. 
ler a Man be nee io wicked, yet 
| BL IE 0 4 * 


* long diſcourſes of Morality. Theſe be- 
3 come fade and inſipid, and the Specta - 
2 tor wearies. Yet if a Philoſopher, for ex- 
f ample, is brought upon the Stage, he may 
N be pardon'd to give ſome grave and ſe- 
* rious Maxims, provided he ſays them i in 
N . few words, and not as a Pedant. 
. If the Diſpoſition of the Subject or the 
9 truth of the Hiſtory allow not — Poet to 
1 give Virtue its juſt recompence, he ought 
5 to ſupply that in ſome Meaſure by the 
2 Praiſes which ſome Conſiderable Per- 
1 ſons of the Tragedy publickly give to 
. thoſe Virtuous Actions which remain 
_ Unrewarded, The ſame Rule ought to 
5 be obſerved for Condetnning of Vice, 
h if it remain unpuniſhed and Proſperdus. 
i At leaſt, it ought to be: Threatned With 
5 ſome Gleat Misfortune; and Impreca- 
G4 tions ought to be made which expreſs 
J 2 Deteftation of it. This Sophocles does, 
rg in his Antigone, where Tireſias boldiy 
R | threatens Creon that the Gods will Re- 
5 venge, upon himſelf and all the Royal 


E 

ſtill he has ſome remains of Virtue which 

make him ſtop and deliberate a little 
when he is at the Point of Commiting |} 
a Crime. The Pott ought to repreſent 

this Internal Struggle and Uncertainty, 
in lively Colours, that thereby he may | 
expoſe to the Spectators the weakneſs | 
of thoſe Reaſons and the Strength of thoſe 
Paſſions which lead to Vice and Immo- 
. rality. Corrupt Sentiments and Incli- 
nations ought to be deſcrib'd in their 
proper dreſs and deformity, left ill ex- 
amples ſhould make too ſtrong Impreſ- 
ſions on weaker Minds, Who are naturally 

more inclin'd to Vice than to Virtue. 
Here, Madam, I have ſent you ſome 
Obſervations, which. may give you a 
general Idea of the Perfection of Tragedy, 
and help you to know ſuch as are ac- 
cording to the Rules of Art. But that 
you may be fully inform'd, I adviſe you 
Madam, to read the Famous Monſieur de 
Corneille s Diſcourſe on Dramatick Poeſie, 
which you have in the firſt Tome of his 
Works. He examines this matter to the 
bottom, according to all the Rules the An- 
cients have left us, and which he under- 
Rood as well as they. At leaſt we may ſay, 
without Flattering him, that his Drama- 
tick Poems, if they do not ſurpaſs, yet they 
_ * Equal the moſt Elaborate Pieces * 
1 Ve 
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have been moſt admired by Antiquity. 
It muſt be own'd that the Ancients are 


Admirable in the Pictures they draw 
of Characters, and Paſſions, and the Na- 
tural Inclinations of Men. But Monſieur 


Corneille goes further, I may ſay, than 
Nature, He ſearches into the moſt Ar- 
tificial diſguiſes, the moſt Secret Deſigns, 


and the darkeſt Plies and the moſt Studi- 


ed Maxims of the depraved Heart of Man, 
and from thence he expoſes the Princi- 
ples and Motives of our Actions. From 
the Repreſentations on the Ancient Stage 


we may fee that their Manners were 
plainly and bluntly Good or Ill, for the 


Times were Ignorant and Barbarous. 
But our Manners are more Poliſh'dand- 
Refined. More of Art, and leſs of Sa- 
vage Inhumanity, The Force and Ge- 
nius of Poetry is the ſame; but our Poets 
have the harder Task, and which re- 
quires a greater penetration. 1 

1 have enlarg'd fo fully on this Subject 
of Tragedy, Madam, that I need fay 


very little on the Nature or Rules of 
Comedy. The true Deſign of both is the 


ſame: To lead men to Virtue, and to 


geterr them from Vice. Tragedy does 


it by ſerious Repreſentations of the Acti- 


ons and Manners and the Fortunes of 
ä Men. But the Nature and "= of 
| Co- 15 
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Comedy is to laugh us out of our Fol- 
lies and Immoralities, and to lead us to 
Virtue, by turning Vice into Ridicule. 
The ſame force of Imagination, the ſame 
Poetick Genius, is neceſſary for Both: 
The ſame knowledge of the Heart and 
Manners of Mankind ; and perhaps a 
greater for Comedy: At leaſt they are 
two different Turns of Wit, ſo that we 
very rarely find the fame Poet equally 
fit for both theſe kinds of Compolſition. 
The liberty of Fiction and Invention 
is much greater as to the Fable or Sub- 
ject of Comedy. But, tho' the Characters 
ought to be lively they muſt never be ex- 
ceſſive or extravagant; and the Pictures 
muſt always be of fuch Follies or Vices 
as really happen amongſt Mankind : O- 

therwiſe is it an Impertinent Fiction 
of a Wild Imaginary Nothing, which 
can be of no uſe to the Spectators. 

There is a greater Liberty of Expreſ- 
fion too in Comedy; But there are cer- 


tain Bounds and Decencies which are 


never to be tranſgreſs'd. I need not 

give you a particular detail, Madam, of 
theſe Rules and Limits. A Virtue ſuch 
as yours, Madam, is the propereſt Judge; 
and I ſhall only fay, that, whatſoever 
would offend it in Converſation, will 
=o as an OY 
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offend it on the Stage; And that the 
Poet who encroaches either upon Mode- 
ſy or Religion, ſhews not only his Bru- 

tal Immorality, but alſo his Ignorance 
of his own Art, and the Rules of Poetry. 

What I had further to ſay, Madam, 

, on the Ancient and Modern Come- 
dies, and the ſeveral Writers on this 
Subject, I muſt adjourn to another Oc- 

caſion, that I may haſten to ſay ſome- 
thing at preſent to the Queſtion you 
ask me, If it is Allowable and Decent for 
a Woman of Quality to go to Plays? I ſhall 
not take upon me to decide in this mat- 
ter, but I ſhal! fairly give you the reaſons 
that are brought on both fides. You may 
judge of them your ſelf, and follow the 
advice of your Director. It has been a 
ſubject of Diſpute, of a long time, a- 
mongſt perſons of the greateſt Merit, 
who have omitted nothing for the de- 
| fence of their own opinion, and to give 
the greater Air of Probability to their 
ReſpeQive Sentiment... 2 

Thoſe who ſtand up for the Lawful. 

nefs of Plays ſay that we ought to con- 

ſider them in the ſame manner as we 

do all other forts of Amuſement or Di- 

verſion, A Moderate Uſe of them is ve- 
ry allowable, and has nothing of ill in it. 
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The force and vigour of our Minds as 
well as of our Bodies is limited. We 
cannot always apply our ſelves to ſerious 
things, nor to any one thing whatſoever, 
We ſtand in need of Changes and Re- 
creations, that we may reſume our La- 
bour with greater Vivacity, and conſe- 
' quently with greater advantage. Now 
the moſt Auftere and Rigid Caſuiſts do 
not abſolutely fo bid the uſe of Recre- 
ations. It is the abuſe only that's Un- 
lawiull: And therefore if one go to 
Plays with the neceſſary Precautions, 
' , and do not conſume too much Time in 
that ſort of Divertiſement, Why is it 
not as Lawfull end Innocent as any o- 
ther? Ir is upon this foot, and on the 
Suppoſition that the Plays we go to ſee 
have nothing in them that's Scandalous 
or Immoral, that ſome modern Divines 
have maintain'd the-Lawfulneſs of the 
Stage, and the ſeeing of Plays. It is 
not therefore Comedy it ſelf or in its 
own nature that ought to. be condemn'd, 
but the Exceſs and the Abuſe of it. It 
is true the Fathers of the Church have 
Declaimed moſt terribly againſt Comedy 
in general, and in many places oftheir 
Works we find bloody Satyrs againſt 
thoſe looſe Chriſtians who frequented 
5 _ thoſe 


and Expreſſion. His Tarts 
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thoſe Spectacles. But it is anſwer'd that 


the Fathers undoubtedly mean the Co 


medies of their times, which ought not 
to be compared to what we ſee at pre- 


ſent on our Theatre. Thoſe were ſcan- 
_ dalous repreſentations of Lewd and In- 


decent poſtures; and of all Sorts of 
Ordure and Impudicity. And therefore 
It is no wonder the Fathers abhorr'd the 


very name, and could not mention them 


without a ſacred Indignation. But our Co- 
medies at preſent are clean from all thoſe 
Indecencies. Nothing to encroach on good 


manners, or to offend the ſtricteſt Vir- 
tue. Inſtead of promoting or enfla- 


ming, they have often ſerv'd to the 
reformation of Vice and Folly. An 


air of Affectation and Pedaniry was 


a general Infection amongft us, here 


in France, for ſome time, and efpe- 


cially amongſt the Ladies. It was a 
Jargon that was not to he Underſtood, 


and ſeem'd to be a Burleſque both on 


Senſe and Nature. All the ſerious Rea- 
ſons that were us'd againſt it were 


thrown away to no purpoſe. But Mo- 
liere's Comedy, Les Precieuſes Ridicules, 
brought People back from this Ridicu- 


lous folly, to the Natural Wy. of Senſe 
e, expoled 
the 
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the Impoſtures of Falſe Devotion, and 
Teveal'd the Myſteries of Hypocrites, who 
abuſe Religion for a Cloak to their Vices, 
and varniſh over, with. that pretext, 
the moſt execrable Deceits and Impie- 


ties. And Experience has prov'd that 
ſeveral other of his Repreſentations have 
ſhew'd both the Virtuous Deſigns and 
the great Effect of his Admirable Com- 
poſitions. . 

If the Fathers of the Church had 


known our Theatre, as it is purify'd and 


Reform'dat preſent, perhaps they would 
have approv'd and allow'd it: At leaſt 


they would have ſpoke of it with more 
Moderation; and not attack'd it with ſo 


Bloody InveQives, or forbid it under fo 


. rigorous Penalties. However deprav'd 
our Manners may be, yet if thoſe Plays 
were Acted now, which were repre- 
ſented in the days of the Fathers, there's 


hardly any body ſo Proftituted as not to 


be Scandaliz'd at them. And none but 
the moſt abandon'd Dregs of the Com- 
mon People, would dare to fhew their 


Faces at them. Some few Words, with 


too much Liberty, which now and then 


eſcapꝰd our Italian Comedians, and ſome 


Licences they took, rais'd an Alarm and 
2 Clamour againſt them, Which on 
4 0 : | PF > 13 5 N WT 1 13 4 | | nue 85 
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nued till at laſt they were utterly for- 
bid. It is no wonder therefore that the 
holy Fathers were ſo Nice and Severe 
on this Head. But nothing can follow 
from thence againſt our Stage at preſent, 
for there is no Reſemblance; as appears 
plainly trom the expreſſions they uſe in 
their Invectives. Thoſe Aſſemblies were 
Aſſemblies of Impurity, where the moſt 

Infamous things were to be ſeen ; where 
the Comedians Repreſented every thing 
without Shame or Reſerve, in the moſt 
Scandalous and naked Poſtures ; where 
Women, laying aſide all Modeſty acted 
in the view of the whole World, what 
the moſt Abandon'd ſcarcely venture 
now to do in their own Chambers; and 
even young Women, like Profeſſors of a 
Science, gave Lectures of Impudicity to 
thoſe who had yet no knowledge, nor 
any uſe, of thoſe Rules of Abomination. 
The more vehement thoſe Declamations 
are, the leſs Force or Conſequence the 
have againſt our Modern Comedians, 
_ who Act nothing thats obſcene, nor with Ml 
indecent Poſtures. The leaſt wanton- 
| neſs or liberty, or even an Equivocal 
Expreſſion, which might have an. ill 
meaning, would be reaſon enough. for 
. Hiſhng the Play, and ang 
e 1 Actors 
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Actors. If our Actions are not Chaſter 
than thoſe of the Ancients, yet at leaſt 
our Language is more Modeſt So that 
it is eaſy to ſee that there is no Re- 
ſemblance between their Plays and 
Ours; and that, if the Fathers ex- 
claim'd in ſo ſtrong and Bloody terms 
againſt them, it was becauſe in thoſe 
days they were truely Criminal and 
Infamous. For their Comedians to act 
on the open Theatre, intirely Naked, 
was very ordinary; to ſatisfy the Wild 
and Licentious Curioſity of an Impure 
People who in the Mean time, were fo 
_ ſenſible of its being a Scandalous thing, 
that Cato, coming one day to ſee a Play, he 
was told, that the Romans, in his pre- 
ſence, durſt not deſire the young Women 
and Boys to be brought naked on the 
Stage. So he went out, and left them 
to their brutal Pleaſure. It was a great 
Proof of the Reputation of Cato, for 
whom they had more Regard than for 


their on Conſcience and Virtue, againſt 


which they were ſenſible they were Act- 

ing. For thoſe Impurities, and even for 
horrible Bla ſphemies to which their Ex- 
ceſs led them, Comedians were Con- 
demn'd in Ancient Councils, and ſolemn- 
ly Excommunicated, that the Chriſtians 
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imight- have no Commerce wich them, 
nor go into their Aſſemblies. _ 

But Comedy in it ſelf, and ſeparated 
from thoſe Cireunſtances that rendred 
it ſo odious and Abominable to the 
Fathers, may be conſidered as a thing 
purely Indifferent. But the Corruption 

of the beſt things is moſt dangerous ; 

and they become moſt Criminal, when 
they are abuſed. The ſame: Herbs and 
Juices, which make the moſt Excellent 
Sordials and Remedies, become the 
moſt pernicious Poy ſons, hen they are 
prepared after another Manner. How 
is Religion it ſelf and Devotion abuſed, 

to the moſt Villanobs Deſigris and Thi: 
pieties? Divertiſement and Recreation 
is as neceſſary to unbend and refreſh our 
Minds6s nouriſhment; from time to time, 
is to fupport our Bodies. And it ig on 
ly the Corruption of the Heart of Man, 
that depraves a thing, in it ſelf ſo Innocent 
3s Comedy is. Thoſe who lay fo much 
weight on the Authority of the Fathers in 
this Point; do not conſider that they 
chim'd with the ſate Forte and Vice: 
mence againſt Feaſting, againſt the Lux- 
ury of Vloathes, againſt- the Maghifi- 
Qnce of Buildings and Furniture. Let 
no: irs at - W 2 any Scruple 

. of 
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of heing well Lodg'd, of Eating and 
Drinking well and with our Friends, 
of-; wearing good Cloathes, provided 
we do not Squander our Eſtates in thoſe 
things, and that we: uſe them :Moderate-. 
ly, according to our Cireumſtances i 
and Condition. Why may we not 
Reaſon in the ſame manner as to Plays? 
Such as contain nothing that encroaches 
either on good Mannets, or Govern- 
*. or Religion, but on the contra- 

are fram'd. for the Reformation of 

the Weakneſſes of Mankind, are not 

only! Innocent but uſeful. Amuſements, 
The, very. firft Deſign of Comedy was 
nly and ſreely to Cenſure the Vices 
of the Greateſt Men of Athens, Arts 
ftaphapes ,, who, excell'd in his Art, 
| _ 2 abuſed it, to expoſe - Socrates 


G whom he had - taken a preju- 
dice) to the Deriſion of the Atheyi- 
ans, who were Bubled by that and o- 
hr Artifices, of his Enemies to con- 
miu him te Death, tho he was the 
Wiel and beſt Man of their Re- 
publie k. Thus, what was at firſt de- 
| 688 0 and Inſtituted for the Good of 
. Mankind, and to reform their Man- 
ners, was very ſoon Corrupted, and 
made. uſe ben tom the moit - al 
Ends 
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[Ends and Fractices. But where, is, the. 
thing in this World, that cannot be 
Corrupted ? And if Comedy has, been 
abuſed, it is the fault of the Comeds 
ans, who, make ſo ill an uſe of an In- 
nocent Profeſſion ; and they ought to be 
Puniſhed, as a Phyſician, who ſhoulc 
employ all his Art and his Time, on- 
Wiy for the Making of Foyſons. 
But our Modern Comedians. cannot 


te accuſed of Abuſes of this Nature. 
Their Lives are Prudent and Circum- 

ſpect, as their Plays are Clean and Un 
tlameable. © They gain the good will | 

and eſteem of the Greateſt of the Court, ; 
to whoſe Tables and Divertiſements 
they are admitted. Nothing in them- 

ſelves or their Profeſſion, more thaf 
| uy other, to do miſchief to Mankind. 

And tho?, there are. ſotrie Canons of 
Councils, , and ſome Ancient Rituals, 
which for bid to Adminiſter the Sacra- 
ments to Comedians, yet thoſe Ceri- 
ſures are only deſign d againſt the Scan- 
dalous Comedians of thoſe times, whoſe 
Plays were a Reproach to the Profeſſi- 
on, and fill'd with Impurity and Brü- 
c 
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; Theſe are the Reaſons, Madam, 

which are generally given by the Pa- 
TT trons 
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trons of the Stuge. But its Enemies are 
Intractable, an underſtand no Raller 
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in thoſe Matters. They Roar and Thu de 
der 2 inſt; Comedies and Comedians ©* 
atid Damn them without Mercy. They *” 
oyetlay them with a Heap of Paſſagt mY 
talen from the * and the Coun 15 
cis, and from kh Scripture it ſelf = 

” which are ſo dy Anathemas pro _ 
notinced againſt the Stage. They con the 
_ fider* 1 = this Immediate occaſion o He 
or rice” te we find every thing e 
x can Charm either the Eyes or th © 
Ats, or ſeduce the Heart. The ver 

Pe fig n is, to raife choſe Paffions, which © 
our Weakneſs Hb neither Calm nol *2 5 
Reliſt. It begun by Superſtition, wa | 
Refined by + Teaſtire, and has been Man Act 
tain'd by Potitique. It was Invented Th 
4a \itjtation of thoſe Recitals, which vr 
"Were made to the Praiſe of their Gods Dr. 
and they your fill of this Superſtiti 
ous Origidat:”Daticing * which' is now | — 
necelfary on the Stage, comes from tb e 
Jame Fountain.” 1 firſt it was Na 4 
türal, to exprels': an Innocent J6y. Baß, : 
das we refine in every thing, it becam 01 
4 551 an Art; and Infinity bf new Step ral 


Motions Habe 1252 Invented, rn 
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beiog very Nice and Ai can 
not be perform'd but by a very few, 
and theſe Motions contribute ni Aa lit- | 
tle to corrupt our thoughts, by the Lite | 
and Vivacity of thoſe Poſtures, which 
are the chief Beauty of Dancing. 
One Reaſon why the Fathers de 
claim'd againſt the Stage, was becauſe 
there was ſuch perpetual Mention of 
their Falſe Gods, and every thing, had 
2 Tincture of that falſe Religion of the 
Heathens. Now this is Practise d till, 
to this very day, in ſeveral Pays, Lag 
in Amnphitryon, where Jupiter and M 
cury diſguiſe themſelves in buman ſhape 
to chill an Adultery. ', 5 
The whole Retipue, and all that | 
Accompanies Comedy, is dangerous. 
The Magnificence of the ſhow ; the Air 
of Luxury, and Love and Pleature; the 
Dreſs of the Comedians; the Muſick; ä 
the Dancing; the Company; all this 
dazles the yes of young People, and 
leaves ſuch Impreſſions on their Minds, 
as give reaſon enough to Condemn 
the uſe of Playͤs. 5 
The Lacedemonians, who valued V0 
ſelves on the Strictneſs of their Mo- 
rality, would never admit the uſe of 
T3 Co- 
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Ee into their Republick, leſt it 
ſhould ſoften their Courage, or alter 
th Purity of their manners. Solon us'd 
0 ay, 60 this purpoſe, that if they 
ori 4dmitted Falſehood in their Shows, 
it would ſoon infinuate it elf into 
their Converſation, and NH and 
all their other affairs. 
When Comedians were received i in- 
to the Chriſtian Church, they were 
oþliged to renounce their Profeſſion ; 


and if they reſum'd it after their Bap- | 1 
tiſm, they were Excommunicated. They 


were conſidered as Infamous, and were 
ndt received as Accuſers or ' Witneſſes. 
St, Louis, who was full of Zeal for 
tröe Piety, turn'd all the Comedians 
out of his Kingdom, as a pernicious 


t of People, who were capable to _ | 


rupt the Manners of his Subjects. 


ſome Saints or Doctors have — | 


or allqw'd of Comedy, it was becauſe 
a1 that time, it was ſo plain and ſimple, 
Without Art or Form, that one had 
more reaſon to fear, it would be 
Nauſeous than either Hurrul « or De- 
ehe — COW e 
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Comedy, like Painting, has had its 
various Seaſons and Viciſſitudes. Fhere 


have been times, when the Painters 
were ſo Ignorant and Unskillful, that 
after they had finiſhed a Picture, they 


were obliged to write above it, This 
is a Man: Or, This is a Horſe, So 
Comedy, at ſome times conſiſted only 
in ſome ſimple Recitals. - The Subject 
was the Martyrdom of ſome Saint, or. 


ſome ſuch thing, full of Devotion. No 


Ornaments, nor Cloathes, nor Deco- 


rations. The Ladies did not Dreſs, 
to go to thoſe. Meetings. Nothipg to 


excite any other Paſſion but that of 


Piety and Devotion. The Face - of Af. 


fairs is entirely altered And now alb that 


is to be ſeen in the Play-houſe, can have 


no other End but to excue a ſenfual 


Pleaſure in the Spectators, and to lay 


Nets for their Virtue. Thi is the 
Reaſon why ſeveral Doctors, Who are 
not othewile too Rigid or Severe, think 
it a Mortal Sin to go to a Comedy. 


For tho? our Plays are very much re- 


form'd, and Purify'd from a great deal 


of Droſs and Corruption, yet they 


think them ſtill very dangerous, be- 


cauſe they are full of ſuch Sentiments 
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as ate very capable to ſeſten our Vir- 
tue, and to inſpire us with Love and 
alt-the other Paſſions. s. 
I bo' Princes and Magiftrates tole- 
rate or encourage Plays, by a kind of 
Politick, we have no reaſon to con- 
clude from thence that it is Lawfull 
before God. Many ill things and dif- 

orders, are Conniv'd at and Tolerated 
in à State; either becauſe it would be 
very difficult to apply a Remedy to 
thoſe Robuſt Vices, as Tacitus calls 
them, or becauſe ſtill] there's ſome 
Advaptage in them to the Publick tho? 
there are'alſo Inconveni:ncies. Human 
Laws conſider chiefly thoſe Crimes which 
are contrary to Human Society. Rob- 
bing, Stealing, Falſe Witneſſing,  Mur- 
ther, Perjury and Rebellion. If other 
things that are truly ill are permitted, 
Ir 1s, thgt Men amuſing themſelves in 
leſſer faults, may not abandon them- 
ſelves to greater Diſorders. But the Po- 

litical Complaiſance of the Magiſtrate 
does not Diſpenſe with the Law of 
God, which condemns every Sin, ard 
every occaſion of Sinning; Such as 
Comedy is, which renders the Specta- 
tor more ſenſual. in his Inclinations, 

and leads him inſenſibly to _ 


[on] : 

God. Love, and the other Paſſjons 
that reign on the Stage, tho” ne'r ſo 
delicately handled,give impure Thoughts 
and Impreſſions, which are diregly 
oppoſite to the ſtrictneſs of Chriſtian 
Morality Thoſe who boaft that they ß 
can go to a Play, and come home 
again, without feeling any harm or any 
ill imprefſion, may be very much mi- 
ſtaken in the matter, for the reaſon of 
this may be, becauſe their imaginatiom 
Was already ſo much Infected, that 2 
new Repreſentation can make but lie: 
tle Addition, Only that it. continyes and 
hardens them in a Senſual State and Dif 

yoluen. 1 Go 5 
' Thoſe declared Ememies of the 
Stage require an abſolute Qbedience 
and Regard to the Deciſions of Chri- 
ſtian Councils, which have fulminated 
ſeverely againſt Comedians. The Coun- 
cil of Elvira; The. Council of Arles; 
the Council of Carthage. All againſt 

them. The Fathers of the Church 
Preach'd and Wrote, to the ſame 
purpoſe. And even the Digeſt of 
the Civil Law treats them as Infa- 
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Phe Partiſans of the Stage acknow- 
{edge that both the Fathers and Coun- 
cilb were extreamly Zealous againſt Come 

dies; But ſtill they pretend that no Conſe- 

quence can he drawn from thence againſt 

ur Modern Theatre, where all Decen- 
ey / is obſerv'd, and all Liberty and Ob- 
ſcenity utterly baniſſd. They ſay that 

at preſent, Comedy is not only not 

a2 School of Immorality, but that on 
the contraty, it is in a great Mea- 
ure a School of Virtue, And contri- 
hutes very much to the Reformation of 
Manners by expoſing the, Crimes and 
Weakneſſes of Mankind to Cenſure 
and Deriſion. This Satyrical way of 
| 13 our Faults to the Liſe, makes, 
for the moſt part, a greater Impreſſion 
_ than the longeſt Sermons, or the moſt 
Terious Exhortations. How well ſoever 
we may love our Vices, yet no man loves 
to be Ridiculous. 1 33 
Madam, I leave you to Chooſe what 
ſide you'll take, after you have exa- 
mined the Reaſons of both Parties. It 
would be to no purpoſe to tell you. 
. What 1 think in this matter. 
To ſo great a judge as you are, My 


Opinion ought to be of no great weight F 
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and I never Love to give Deciſions, 


unleſs where I can do it with the ut- 


moſt Evidence and Certainty. But if 
vou will Abſolutely have me ta ſpeak 


to, you according to my Heart, I be- 


lieve truly Madam, that Chriſtians are 
obliged to abſtain from Plays, as from ma- 
ny other Pleaſures. We muſt carry ſo ma - 


ny Precautions with: us, to preſerve our 
Innocence, that the ſureſt way is to Re- 
nounce thoſe Tentations interely. 

The. firſt time I have the Honour to 
ſee you, we may reſume this Subject 


into our Conſideration, if you are not 


already Rebuted with ſo long and dry 
a Letter. 5 5 


I am with Profound Reſpect, | 


: Toure, dc. 
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